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“Tley, Coach, 
what have they got 
that we haven't?” 


@ What is it, Coach? What have your 
opponents got that your team hasn't? 
Better brains, more brawn? Chances are— 
you'll find the answer in the ball. Crack 
coaching and natural ability can’t make a 
championship team when your players are 
battling an unbalanced ball—when dead 
spots and bumps are throwing them off. 
The REACH Last-Bilt ball is scientific- 
ally spherical and stays that way! Notice 
its absolute accuracy on bounces and re- 
bounds. Watch the way your team gains 
confidence when it handles a REACH. 
Special channel grooves molded right 
into the leather provide a sure grip, guide 
the flight. Skillful construction gives it 
perfect balance—and durability that out- 
lasts ordinary balls 3 to 1. There are 
REACH balls to meet every budget. 








A.J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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[7 HOUGHTS of Christmas this year strangely 
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Ei enough bring memories of other Christmas 


é 4 ae) times. This is because we have some knowl- 
. Ke edge of conditions in other countries that are 
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oY 
ES Ace <} at war or that have felt the heel of the op- 
}), SS) pressor. Christmas to the people in those 


SZ countries will be vastly different from the 


Christmas that we will enjoy here in one of 


the last remaining free spots on the surface of the globe. 


AS WE gather around the fireside Christmas eve with friends and rela- 


tives we will pray not only that we may be spared war, pestilence and 
famine but that these three enemies of mankind that are now bringing 


sadness and misery to the homes in Europe, Asia and Africa may soon 


be conquered. 


THE MEN who are administering the athletic programs in our educa- 


tional institutions may well be thankful for the opportunity that they 
have of helping to make America strong and self-reliant. Our strength 
is in our people. No nation can conquer with machines alone. The 
strong will survive. In our athletics we are helping to make our citizenry 
strong. To all of you we wish a Merry Christmas and a Happy and Use- 
ful New Year. 
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Habit Buying Not Up to Date 


Habit plays a big part in the preference of 
things people buy. Track shoes are no excep- 
tion. For example, a track shoe becomes pop- 
ular as “tops” in fit—a preference that develops 
into a habit. 


Times Have Changed 
Today SPOT-BILT is the best-fitting track shoe. 


How to Prove It waitir 


Fit a SPOT-BILT track shoe snugly. Note the 7 _ 
form fit at ball and heel—spike placement—toe player 


room—balance and light weight. wt 
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A Community 
Baseball Program 


By M. W. “Bill” Neu 
Baseball Coach, Male High School, Louisville, Kentucky 


HE Louisville juvenile baseball 

clinic plan has grown to become a 

city institution. In 1938 it was 
adopted by the state W.P.A. recreation 
program and at the recommendation of 
the Athletic Institute has been followed 
in several large cities. Its simplicity of or- 
ganization and its stress on individual in- 
struction make the plan unique. 

The plan had its beginning in the sum- 
mer of 1931 when I returned to my home 
in Shelbyville, Indiana from a _ try-out 
with the St. Louis Cardinal Ball Club, 
waiting to report to a farm club in the 
spring of 1932. Having noticed a scarcity 
of young ball players, I conceived the idea. 
I solicited the services of several local 
players and opened a free baseball school 
for youngsters between the ages of eleven 
and eighteen. One hundred and seventy- 
five boys were on hand to receive the first 
instruction at the local high school ath- 
letie field. 

I wrote up the lessons for each session 
covering the various phases of the game 
such as pitching, catching, infield, outfield 
play, sliding, bunting, ete. In 1933 when 
I was coach and athletic instructor at the 
Normal College, A. G. U., Indianapolis, 
I re-wrote and reorganized my clinic les- 
sons in teaching 125 young men who were 
preparing themselves for the field of phys- 
ical education. 

In the fall of 1935 I came to Louisville 
and here I observed youngsters playing 
baseball both in high school and before 
they reached high school. Their lack: of 
skill and finesse made me think that a 
baseball clinic would be a great help to 
these young ball players. 

In the spring of 1936 I went to the 
Louisville Amateur Baseball Federation, 
which had been sponsoring baseball for 
the youngsters, and asked if they would 
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be interested in establishing a baseball 
clinic as a preliminary training period for 
the juveniles that summer before they be- 
gan their league play. 

The Federation officers thought this idea 
a good one; the aid of the recreation de- 
partment was enlisted, and I was told to 
go ahead. There was plenty to do, and it 
had to be done at odd times, as the volun- 
teer workers all held positions in other 
pursuits. 

First it was necessary to recruit young 
ball players of the city as volunteer in- 
structors. In the local clinic three ses- 
sions were first held to train these in- 
structors on methods of teaching the fun- 
damentals of the game, to study the out- 
line to be followed during the course, and 
to lay other plans. In Louisville these 
squad leaders are not paid; they are, how- 
ever, given an opportunity to umpire 
games at a small salary during the reg- 
ular juvenile summer program. 

The chief feature of the clinic method 
is that the pupils are divided into small 
groups according to ages and thus re- 
ceive far more individual attention than 
if they were all in one group. 

Let us review attendance figures for the 
Louisville clinic up to 1940. In 1936 a 
total of about 1,000 boys between the ages 
of thirteen and seventeen attended the 
eight Saturday morning sessions. Fifteen 
diamonds at Shawnee Park were used si- 
multaneously in giving instruction. 

In 1937 because‘of the Louisville flood, 
the clinic program was greatly curtailed, 
but in 1938 the department of recreation 
of the W.P.A. joined in the sponsorship 
with the Louisville Amateur Baseball Fed- 
eration. When the W.P.A. became inter- 
ested, I was employed to specialize in the 
organization of junior baseball clinics and 
junior-senior baseball leagues. 


Upper Left 

Coach Neu looks over one squad of the 
youngsters as they begin their summer 
training. 

Above 

The unique feature of the Louisville clinic 
is the individual attention given the young 
baseball players. Coach Neu demonstrates 
sliding and shows the youngster how to hold 
his bat. 


In the second district for which I was 
directly responsible, twenty-five schools 
were set up; twenty-seven others were 
operated in various cities and communi- 
ties in Kentucky. Through publicity 
given the Louisville clinic by the Athletic 
Institute several out-of-state requests for 
information concerning the set-up and 
lesson procedure were made. Among 
those were: Rock Island, Illinois; Boys 
Clubs of America, New York City; Ashe- 
boro, North Carolina; Crockett and Los 
Angeles, California; Sioux City, Iowa and 
several other cities. In 1938 there were 
275 boys enrolled. In 1939 the clinic 
grew to 350 in regular Saturday morning 
attendance. 

In 1940 the average weekly attendance 
was 461 youngsters. Baseball interest was 
greatly stimulated by the. Louisville 
Colonels who gave tips to the enthusiastic 
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young athletes. We divided the boys into 
twenty-five squads consisting of fifteen to 
twenty-five youngsters each. The ideal 
squad has twelve to fifteen boys. This 
gives the group leader a number that he 
can easily handle and instruct individually 
and is, within itself, a ball team. 

The Louisville type of baseball school 
stresses small group instruction with em- 
phasis upon the individual, while many 
other baseball schools have large group 
instruction of a purely demonstrative or 
lecture type with very little or no indi- 
vidual attention. The following day’s 
program shows the time allotted to the 
latter: 

8 :30-8 :45—Assembling of squads with 
leaders at the designated centrally lo- 
cated diamond. ’ 

8:45-9:15—Demonstration and expla- 
nation of skills to be taken up in the day’s 
lesson. 

9:15-10:15—Squads depart to assigned 
diamonds or areas and practice under the 
direction of the squad leader with the as- 
sistance of clinic supervisors. 

10:15-11:45—Teams organized within 
the squads for games. : 

Before taking up the last and most in- 
teresting phase of, the juvenile clinic, let 
me call the reader’s attention to the fact 
that during the six or more lessons young- 
sters are taught and encouraged to play 
every position in baseball. It is true that 
the interest toward such skills as sliding 





M. W. Neu 





N addition to his duties as head 
baseball coach, istant in basket 
ball and football, instructor of physical 
education, health and physiology and 
health counselor in charge of the med- 
ical room and corrective gymnastics at 
Louisville Male High School, Mr. Neu 
has done an excellent job in promot- 
ing the Louisville Clinic. 








or catching is varied, but supervisors and 
squad leaders encourage the youngsters 
to try at least in each skill. 

The final phase of the clinic is the base- 
ball skill contest. For these contests, 
while still in squads, youngsters enter 
voluntarily the events they wish and are 
tested according to a uniform system in 
each of the eight skills, namely: circling 
the bases, sliding, pitching, catching, bat- 
ting, infield play, outfield play and bunt- 
ing. 

Here again the squad leader encourages 
each boy to enter all eight events. One 
winner for each event is determined in 
each squad. The squad winners are qual- 
ified to enter the final contests, namely 
those for 13 years and under; 14-15 year- 
old division and 16-18 division. Division 
winners are awarded prizes in these con- 
tests. 

Other awards recommended are baseball 
certificate and baseball lesson outlines 
given to all those who attend at least 75 
per cent of the lessons. The certificates 
are graded by the squad leaders on the 
following points: attendance, skill, co- 
operation, attitude and sportsmenship. 

As a major award, the squad leaders 
name one boy from the entire enrollment 
who has shown the most improvement, 
the best all-around ability and the best 
mental attitude. 

What is such a training program worth 

(Continued on page 45) 


Alternatives for the Tufts Set 


November issue of this publication 
the author dealt at some length with 
a set offense in which all of the plays re- 
sulted from signals indicated by passes and 
cuts. The reader may recall that the ba- 
sic floor positions were as illustrated in 
Diagram 1. In order to make a set of- 
fense function, however, there must be a 
number of alternatives open to the indi- 
vidual players. If these alternatives are 
not available, the players may well lose 
confidence in their offense, or the indi- 
vidual players may be so intent upon mak- 
ing a certain play function that they do 
not, or cannot within the limitations of the 
offense, take advantage of defensive blun- 
ders on the part of their opponents. 
Certain basic rules are necessary for any 
team that is using set plays. First, pos- 
session of the ball is far more important 
than trying to force a play. Second, no 
player should be afraid to interrupt a play 
at any time if he has lost the signal. 


I: the article which appeared in the 
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Offense 


By Arthur M. Cochran 
Basketball Coach, Tufts College 


Third, the players should remember that 
there are many alternatives because a good 
set offense should permit a great deal of 
latitude for individual initiative. 

Let us deal at first with the genera! al- 
ternatives that are presented to the indi- 
viduals in the offensive set-up in Diagram 
1. Every player should have the option 
of shooting directly at the basket. Toc 
many times will the defensive team sag its 
defense in order to cut off careless passes 
while there is ample opportunity for any 
of the offensive men to get set for a shot. 
Unless shots of this type are taken regu- 
larly, the offensive team might as well dis- 
card its plays. There is frequently a tend- 
ency for teams that rely on plays to for- 
get about individual initiative in the way 
of feinting and dribbling. I believe that 
it is fairly safe to say that any player who 
reaches for a pass is a good target for a 
fast feinting offensive player. Many 
times in the use of a set offense, defensive 
players will try to follow the play and thus 


get themselves into poor defensive posi- 
tions where a quick-thinking offensive 
player may take advantage of them. 
Thus, it is of paramount importance that 
the offensive players should be constantly 
on the watch for the man who tries to 
block a long shot, or the man who reaches 
to block passes, and of course for the man 
who sags into the center to try to do some 
one else’s work while he is failing to do his 
own. 

A series of alternatives may be built 
around the problem of one player trying 
to get the ball to another while each is en- 
deavoring to hold his position in the set 
offense. I do not mean by this that the 
positions are necessarily stationary; but 
it is of vital importance that players who 
are supposed to be in certain areas should 
be there. Suppose, as in Diagram 2, X5 
has the ball and wants to pass to X4 while 
each is staying within his own area. AS 
X4 comes out to meet the ball, both he 
and X5 notice that X4’s opponent is driv- 
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ing up far enough and fast enough to in- 
tercept the pass. There should be no 
hesitation, X4 using a head jerk should re- 
verse his field and cut for the basket, look- 
ing for a loop pass from X5. If there is 
no pass coming from X5, X4 goes back to 
his corner and X5 is ready for his second 
pass-choice, in our offense X2. 

Another option is presented for X4 if 
he gets the pass directly from X5 with 
X4’s opponent failing in an effort to in- 
tercept the pass. X4 by using a reverse 
pivot may swing away from his man and 
dribble in to the goal area (Diagram 3). 

Again in Diagram 4 we have X5 poised 
to make a pass to X4 who is coming up 
from the corner. This time X5 is not sure 
whether the pass will go through or not 
but X4 sees no opportunity for reversing 
his field. If X4 stops when he is three 
feet away from X5’s opponent, X5 may 
use the screen to dribble to the outside of 
the court. If the opponents shift to cover 
the play, X4 may cut for the basket and 
should be ahead of X5’s opponent who is 
now responsible for X4. 

Let us now assume that X5 has passed 
the ball to X4 and it is now up to the lat- 
ter player to carry on whatever play may 
have been called. Perhaps X5 has cut to 
the inside and X4 plans to return the pass 
to him but X4’s opponent has sensed the 
play and stations himself well over on that 
side so as to intercept or block the pass. 
X4 has the alternative of feinting the pass 
and dribbling directly in to the basket 
(Diagram 5).' 

If X5 has a man playing him that in- 
sists upon slowing up X5’s progress so 
that he cannot get by the man to receive 
a return pass from X4, X4 and X5 may 
team up for an easy screen on X4’s man. 
X5 having passed to X4 moves in toward 
the basket keeping close to X4. If X5 
stops just after he passes X4, the latter 
may dribble by while X4’s opponent is 
caught in the screen. X4 may have a 
chance to shoot before X5’s man senses 
the play (Diagram 6). 

This time let us assume that X4 has re- 
ceived a pass from X5 and the latter has 
cut to the outside. X4’s responsibility in 
this case is to pass to X1 who is cutting to 
meet it somewhere around the free-throw 
line. Here the same alternatives are pos- 
sible between X4 and X1 as were pre- 
viously discussed in the case of X5 and 
X4. Diagram 7 illustrates the case in 
which X1’s opponent has tried to inter- 
cept the pass from X4 to X1 but fails. 
However, he has committed himself to such 
an extent that X1 may use a reverse pivot 
and dribble to score. 

On the other hand, if X1’s man were 
playing too far ahead of him, X1 might 
have reversed to take a looping pass di- 
rectly under the basket. Or X1 might 
have continued across to a position within 
legal screening distance of X4’s man. X4 
might then have dribbled around the 
screen. 
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One of the most effective alternatives 
would give X4 the option of faking a pass 


to X1 thus drawing X4’s opponent over 
to block the pass. X4 then needs but one 
or two bounces for an easy lay-up shot. 
Simple as this alternative seems, it has 
worked more times for us than have any 
of the set plays. I recall a game against 
Harvard two years ago when we used it 
for four baskets, which proved to be about 
the margin of victory (Diagram 8). The 
same play may be executed by X1 after he 
has received a pass from X4. If X1’s op- 
ponent attempts to spoil the pass from X1 
to X5, X1 may bluff the pass and dribble 
to score. Then too there may be another 
option for X1 as he receives a pass from 
X4. Should X1 be a step ahead of his 
man, he may take the ball in to the basket 
himself. 
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If the ball were on the other side of the 
(Continued on page 43) 


The Use of the Legs in 
Intercollegiate Wrestling 


By George Belshaw 


Plymouth High School, Plymouth, Indiana 


the use of legs, I.should like to 

correct a typograp)ical error in 
the discussion of the Noveraber issue of 
this magazine. It was stated that the feet 
should bear the weight of the body while 
performing exercises for eversion and ab- 
duction of the feet. These exercises should 
be non-weight bearing in nature, because 
eversion and abduction of the feet place 
the feet at a mechanical disadvantage for 
supporting weight. Eversion and abduc- 
tion are necessary, however, while the 
wrestler is using his legs when wrestling 
on the mat, as can be seen from the illus- 
trations in these articles. 

Any*position or movement in wrestling 
may be used which follows the principle 
of maintaining good functional posture. 
That is, the wrestler should use move- 
ments which give his muscles and ‘bones 
the best mechanical advantage. He should 
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use his legs to control his opponent’s 
trunk and legs. Then all his arms need to 
do is to control his opponent’s arm. While 
working the top-body scissors, he should 
control the underneath arm of his oppo- 
nent and he will not get up too high. In 
executing the head scissors, he should con- 
trol the upper arm of his opponent as this 
will keep him in a poor functional posture 
position. 

The wrestler should not use his arms 
trying to control an opponent’s trunk or 
legs. A poor wrestler might allow his legs 
to get in such a poor position that his op- 
ponent could use his arms on them and 
still maintain the best mechanical advan- 
tage. This rarely happens to a good 
wrestler, though, so why should wrestlers 
not learn to use their legs all the time? 

A boy with long legs can use the figure- 
four scissors better. A boy with shorter 
or average length legs can use the top- 
body scissors and the head scissors. A 
wrestler who fails to get the head while 
trying for the head scissors may spin on 





HIS article is the second in a series 

written by George Belshaw, the first 
appearing in the November issue. Mr. 
Belshaw was captain of Indiana’s Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Championship 
Wrestling Team in 1932. He was the 
Big Ten 155-pound champion in 1932 
and the N.A.A.U. 158-pound cham- 
pion in 1933 and 1936. At present 
Mr. Belshaw is coaching football, 
basketball and track at Plymouth High 
School, Plymouth, Indiana. 

The boys in the pictures are both 
Indiana products developed by Coach 
Thom. Bob Antonacci, a senior, was 
last year’s National Intercollegiate 
Champion at 121 pounds. He is shown 
in long tights. Ben Wilson is a junior 
and was last year’s Big Ten Champion 
at 135 pounds. 





around and end up in the top-body scis- 
sors. Conversely, if a boy gets too high 
with the top-body scissors, he may go 
around for the head scissors. 

Illustrations 12 to 16 inclusive show the 
application of the figure-four scissors and 
the head scissors. Ben Wilson is shown in 
the short trunks and Bob Antonaci in 
the long tights. 

Illustration 12 shows Ben applying the 
figure-four scissors combined with a half- 
nelson. The half-nelson should be put on 
hard enough so that Bob will try to turn. 
When Bob tries to turn, Ben should flex 
his left knee in order to permit Bob to 
turn. Ben should compel Bob to do all 
the turning and not lean over any him- 
self. 

In Illustration 13, Ben has turned Bob 
over on his back. Ben’s next move would 
be to shove his right arm down around 
Bob’s head and then hook his right toe 
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over Bob’s leg. Ben then should extend 
his knees, hips, and spine in applying 
pressure which will hold Bob’s shoulders 
to the mat. 

Illustration 14 shows Bob starting for 
the head scissors. This is an important 
fundamental starting position. Bob first 
uses his right arm to control Ben’s right 
arm. He then places his left arm as 
shown and puts considerable weight on it. 
At the same time his legs are fully ex- 
tended without the knees touching. This 
enables Bob to keep all the weight possible 
on Ben. 

Illustration 15 shows Bob swinging 
around for the head with his legs. Notice 
that Bob has both his knees on the mat 
and his feet as flat as possible. This will 
enable him to force his right leg under 
Ben’s head. 

Illustration 16 shows the completion of 
the head scissors. Bob can exert more 
pressure by extending his hips. 

Wrestlers should never try to exert 
more pressure by adducting the hips, that 
is squeezing the knees together when ap- 
plying pressure while using the top-body 
scissors, the figure four scissors, or the 
head scissors. Pressure results from get- 
ting the knees as wide as possible and then 
extending the hips and arching the back. 

Illustrations 17 to 21 show a variety of 
uses for the legs. Illustration 17 shows 
Bob applying rather peculiar leg roll. 
This might be called a lazy man’s roll. 
Bob starts this roll while lying on his side 
underneath. By using his arms and legs 
as shown he ean roll Ben over and come 
into a top-body pinning position. 

Illustration 18 shows Ben using a leg to 
help roll Bob over while executing a regu- 
lar side-arm roll. A strong leg lift will be 
a big help. It will also help Ben to end 
up the roll properiy by coming into the 
top-body scissors 

Illustration 19 shows Bob preparing to 
stand up. He is we!l braced and holding 
on to the end of Ben’s fingers. In stand- 
ing up he should push against Ben and 
turn towards him. 

Illustration 20 shows Bob starting to sit 
out in attempting to get away from his 
opponent. He-is pulling Ben’s hands up 
higher and at the same time forcing Ben 
to support his weight. This is done by 
keeping his legs well spread and almost 
straight, and then raising his hips off the 
mat. 

In Illustration 21 Bob is starting an- 
other type of stand-up. Ben has made 
the error of hooking Bob’s left leg without 
first controlling Bob’s right arm as in II- 
lustration 10. Now all that Bob needs to 
do is to stand up on his left leg and then 
turn toward Ben. If this is done prop- 
erly Bob should be able to follow through 
with the top-body scissors. 

The writer would be glad to try to an- 
swer any question that any coach or 
wrestler might have on one or more illus- 
trations shown in these two articles. 
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A Drill the Boys Will Like 


age basketball team there comes a 

need for a new drill, one that will 
review many fundamentals while empha- 
sizing two of the game’s most important 
ones, body-balance and ball-control. One 
such drill which we have found to be very 
successful is the two-team continuity. 
This drill may be taught in a few minutes. 
Because of the fun and novelty that the 
players derive from it, few coaches will 
be disappointed with its results. Here is 
a simple way to teach it: First, five men 
are given one-half of the court and taught 
the continuity, shown in Diagram 1. X3 
passes to X4 and goes to the corner on the 
side of the floor to which he passes. X4 
meets the pass and passes to X2, then 
goes to the diagonal corner. X5 comes up 
the side of the court and takes X4’s orig- 
inal position. By now, X3 has moved into 
X5’s starting position. X1 moves up the 
side of the court to take X2’s original posi- 
tion. X2 passes to X5 and cuts to the 
diagonal corner. X5 passes to X1 and 
cuts to the diagonal corner. The con- 


Sie time in the season of the aver- 





By Franklyn Whitney 
Birmingham, Michigan, High School 


tinuity is on. 

While this play is being learned by one 
group, another five is taken to the oppo- 
site end of the gymnasium and given the 
continuity, shown in Diagram 2. X2 
passes to X5 who meets the pass. Then 
X2 goes down his side of the floor to take 
X1’s position. X5 passes to X3 and takes 
X2’s starting position. X3 passes to X1 
and cuts down his side of the floor. X1 
passes to X5 and takes X3’s original posi- 
tion. X5 passes to X4 and goes down his 
side. The continuity is on. 

Two teams are now placed in the same 
half of the court. Each team works its 
continuity with its ball at the same time. 
Here is where the fun begins. After the 
boys run through their paths a few times, 
each team will try to out-do the other. 
One club will try to make more passes in 
a given time; one five will try to make 
more successive passes; or one team will 
try to confuse the other by talking, hand 
waving, etc. A coach can pick out his ball- 
handlers at a glance in this melee. 

If a coach prefers a four-man weave, 


the continuity, shown in Diagram 3, may 
be used. This continuity may be worked 
by two teams, each team starting the lead 
pass on the opposite side of the floor. X3 
passes to X4 and takes X5’s starting po- 
sition. X4 passes to X2 who has taken 
X3’s original position. X2 passes to X5 
near the free-throw line. X5 passes to X1 
who has taken X2’s starting position. 
After his pass, X5 occupies X1’s first. po- 
sition. X1 passes to X3. Each starting 
position is now occupied and the contin- 
uity is on. 

Let me summarize the advantages of 
these drills. 1. The boys will like them. 
In other words, the players will really 
work at the two-team continuity because 
of its unusual novelty. 2. While work- 
ing, they will be reviewing some very im- 
portant fundamentals; accurate passing, 
cutting for the ball, dodging team mates, 
etc. 3. By watching ten men in action 
doing almost the same thing simultane- 
ously, a coach can tell at once which play- 
ers have learned body-balance and ball- 
control. 
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HE building of a sound screening 
attack revolves around the proper 
use of the major tools of this type 
of play. The game of basketball has its 
so-called fundamentals, as passing, shoot- 
ing, dribbling and ball-handling while a 
screening offense has its important funda- 
metals. A good pass with an improper 
sereen is as fatal as a poor pass with a 
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The Screening Offense as Used 
with the Double Pivot 


By Joseph G. Daher 


Basketball Coach, Morris Harvey College 


good screen. 

Many coaches think of screening as a 
series of plays, and not as the application 
of a few basic weapons to certain weak- 
nesses created by movements of the defen- 
sive players. In a great many cases the 
screen is only a threat to confuse the de- 
fense in an effort to give the offensive 
player a clear drive for the basket. 























Modern trends in basketball call for the 
execution of offensive maneuvers against 
all possible types of defensive formations 
and situations. To be successful a team 
must be able to attack any type of de- 
fense. There is no universal system that 
will work similarly against these changing 
defenses, therefore, the players must be 
taught to apply these screening principles 
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in a somewhat intelligent manner against all types of defenses. 

The basis of all attacks in basketball is in the sound applica- 
tion of the fundamentals of accurate passing, sound dribbling, 
clever footwork, precision shooting and the resulting screens. 

Illustration 1—The passer 12 bounce-passes to the pivot- 
player 24, who comes out to meet the ball. In the meantime, 13 
(player farthest to the left) fakes 55 to his right. 

In Illustration 2, 24 has the ball in the outside pivot. The 
second pivot-player 10 (offensive player farthest to the right) 
has previously faked to the outside and is starting a drive 
toward the basket. In the meantime, 12 pulls his guard to the 
left and will begin a moving screen for player 13. 

In Illustration 3, the middle back-court player 12 is setting 
up a moving screen for 13, who is directly behind 99 in this 
illustration. Option 1 calls for the pivot-player 24 to bounce- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Athletics and the National Defense 


HE Ameriean Legion at its annual meeting held 

this year in Boston voted to give every possible 
assistance to those who are responsible for directing 
the national defense program. The character of 
the aid to be given by the Legion was not specified. 
Recently, however, the Americanism Commission 
of the Legion recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee that the American Legion sponsor a pro- 
gram of health education, athletics and recreation 
in the communities of the United States. 

The program recommended by the Americanism 
Commission and later adopted by the Executive 
Committee is in substance the plan that has been 
tried out and has proved successful in the state 
of Minnesota. In that state, when a community 
athletic committee has been created and a yearly 
program adopted, it quite often has been the high 
school athletic director or coach who has been put in 
charge of the year-around program for the commu- 
nity. It is fitting that the school and college athletic 
direetors and coaches should be used in so far as 
possible in conducting a nation-wide program of 
athletics. The high school physical director, in ad- 
dition to conducting work for the young people en- 
rolled in the city schools could in most instances 
very well carry on a community program. His sal- 
ary is paid for nine months’ work with the school 
children and undoubtedly, if he were asked to en- 
large his work and to administer the community 
program, his salary would be increased as it should 
be. 

Details regarding the program have not yet been 
announced but Frank McCormick, Director of Ath- 
leties at the University of Minnesota, who has 
been co-operating with the special committee to 
work out the plans, will undoubtedly announce the 
details of the plan within the month. 

As we have suggested before, the schools and 
colleges have since the last war done a good job in 
the matter of training the young people of the na- 
tion not only for war but for peace. The educational 
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institutions reach almost exclusively only those en- 
rolled in such institutions. The American Legion 
plan is designed to aid the millions of others who 
are not connected with the schools and colleges. 

In Germany, Hitler gathered the young people 
together into youth camps where they were hard- 
ened and trained for the military service which was 
to follow. In the United States the educational 
institutions, the churches, the American Legion and 
all of the other organizations of like character have 
been ministering to the recreational and athletic 
needs of our people. It is appropriate that a patri- 
otic organization such as the American Legion has 
assumed the responsibility of serving the nation 
as described above. It is needless to say that par- 
ticipation in the Legion program will be entirely 
voluntary on the part of those who join in the work. 
It also goes without saying that the American peo- 
ple will respond to the appeal to help make America 
a physically fit nation. 


1940 Football 


f bon following figures taken from Big Ten Con- 
ference statistics this year may be of interest to 
football coaches, since they bear out the fact that 
changes in football technic, or perhaps we should 
say in football styles, are of the evolutionary and 
not revolutionary character, as we have mentioned 
before. 

In 1939 the average length of the games played 
by Conference teams against Conference rivals was 
two hours and twenty-nine minutes. The average 
length of the games this year was two hours and 
twenty-eight minutes. In 1939 the average number 
of points scored per team per game was 13.29 and in 
1940 13.86. Last year the total yards gained per 
team were 225.4 yards and this year 213:7 yards. 
By rushing 157.6 yards were gained last year and 
148 yards this year. The number of rushes were 
42.6 and 43.3. Last year there were 5.4 passes 
completed out of 14 attempted per game and this 
year 4.9 completed out of 13.2 attempted. Last 
year there were 3.6 penalties per game and the 
yards the team was penalized were 28.7. This year 
there were 4.2 penalties per team per game and 
the number of yards the team was penalized was 
32.4. 

The three teams that finished at the top of the 
percentage column scored a total of 72.1 points per 
game and the three teams that finished at the bottom 
of the list scored 24.6. The total net yards per 
game for the three high ranking teams were 243, 
272, and 204, while the other three teams advanced 
the ball for total net yards per game of 218, 200 and 
169. The three top teams made 93, 34 and 63 yards 
per game by passing, while the other teams made 
45, 56 and 42 yards. The winning teams attempted 
5.1, 12.5, and 7.3 passes per game and the other 
teams attempted 16.4, 13.6 and 22 passes per game. 
The top ranking teams were penalized 47.3, 24.2 
and 32 yards per game while the other teams were 
penalized 21, 20.6, and 25 yards per game. 

Statistics for games in various sections of the 
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country of course vary because the styles of attack 
and defense vary. It is perhaps safe, however, to 
say that the game this year was not appreciably 
different from the game as it was played in the col- 
leges in 1939. 


Easy Life; Soft People 


HE following is taken from a column by Thomas 

Lomax Hunter in the Richmond, Virginia, 
Times-Dispatch. Since athletics, especially the 
personal contact games such as football, exemplify 
strength, Spartan living, hard work and courage 
on the part of the athletes, these observations by 
Mr. Hunter will be much appreciated by our coach 
readers : 

‘‘History bears abundant testimony to the fact 
that an easy life makes a soft people. The people 
who are strong and bold attain their strength and 
poldness in their struggles with rigorous conditions. 
This is why the rich and easy-living nations always 
succumb finally to the hard-living nations. The 
luxuries which we look on as a blessing may in times 
of peril prove a bane. 

‘*The Scotch have always made notably fine fight- 
ers. They are the hardy and enduring sons of a 
bleak and meager land. The life of the young Spar- 
tan man was one of the fiercest rigors. It is not a 
pleasant life to contemplate but it made the Spar- 
tans terrible in battle. The men who died with 
Leonidas at the Pass had not led easy and luxurious 
lives. There is no easy way of being a hero. 

‘‘The men whose exploits on the football field de- 
light you, have had to endure Spartan training to 
attain the hardness, the toughness and endurance 
which is needed in the strenuous sport. 

‘“We are about to take our young men away from 
their easy lives and subject them to the discipline 
without which no good soldier can be made. Weare 
starting late. We would have been wise if we had 
inaugurated compulsory military training long ago. 
In the world now forming around us we shall find 
that compulsory training an imperative and perma- 
nent sacrifice if we are to enjoy the security which 
we have. It is hard but it is unescapable in a world 
of perpetual war. It was easy and luxurious living 
which destroyed Babylon and overthrew the mighty 
empire of Rome. These are but two instances 
among hundreds. 

‘‘Kasy living saps the vital strength of a people 
more quickly and more fatally than hardships do. 
Through the struggles of their bold and hardy men 
nations wax fat and grow prosperous, and then be- 
cause of the desire to enjoy their prosperity and 
riches they live luxuriously and bye and bye strong- 
er and harder-living people overthrow them and 
take their wealth and make them slaves. History is 
a continuous repetition of this story. Life, of course, 
may be too hard, like that of the dwellers in the 
polar regions. There the bare effort to obtain a liv- 
ing exhausts the whole energy of the tribe. 

‘*Tt will be well for us to work off some of our fat 
and to put muscle in its place. It begins to look as 
if this is going to be a hard world for a soft people. 
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It is a grave mistake to look on riches as an evidence 
of strength. Riches attract the avid eyes of hungry 
and hardy people. The rich man who has what the 
stronger man wants is precariously rich. His very 
wealth may be his undoing. 

‘*We citizens of the United States are not going 
to have it easy from now on. There is no easy 
way to be strong, and whoever holds out the prom- 
ise to us that we can gird ourselves for national 
defense and still live as we have been living is offer- 
ing us a fallacious and it may be, a fatal hope. From 
now on we shall have to live vigilantly and practice 
self-denial. Security is something we shall not get 
by wishing for it. 

‘‘Dreamers may dream of the millennial days 
when the war drum throbs no longer and the battle 
flags are furled in the parliament of man, the feder- 
ation of the world. It is a pretty dream and Tenny- 
son has woven it into poetic words. But look 
where you will and you will see might dictating 
what is right. 

‘<The world always has belonged and always will 
belong to the strong. What the nations have taken 
they took by battle and if they would keep it they 
must keep it by battle. That is the sort of world we 
live in. It is permissible to dream of another sort 
of world, but not prudent to trust in it. In some 
more happy world we may rest serenely on beds of 
asphodel. We may look toward that as the one far- 
off divine event. This life is a battle.’’ 


Physical Education and National 
Defense in Australia 


HE Australian Association press reports that, 

‘‘Australia is not permitting the necessity of 
preparing hundreds of thousands of men for war 
service and home defense to interfere with the com- 
prehensive scheme introduced before the war to en- 
courage physical fitness among civilians.’’ 

According to this dispatch, Australia has created 
a national fitness council in each state of the com- 
monwealth. It is interesting to note that the coun- 
cil is encouraging the educational institutions to as- 
sist in enlarging their physical education and ath- 
letic programs, athletic clubs and youth organiza- 
tions to extend their activities and to induce young- 
sters to take exercise. Further, they are helping 
to prepare additional playing fields. The council 
sponsors an organization which is creating a chain 
of youth hostels and is also training leaders for 
physical training classes, ete. A commonwealth 
nutrition council composed of physicians, biologists 
and agonomists has been set up to make a system- 
atic study of Australian diet. 

This is all interesting to us because we have been 
talking about the same things here in the United 
States. The schools and colleges are naturally the 
important units which will take the lead in training 
Americans. We think it is safe to say that never 
before in the history of the world has there been a 
time when the people realize as today the need of 
physical fitness on the part of the nations that wish 
to survive. 
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Brief Survey. of Intramural Sports 
in Universities and Colleges 


ECENTLY a committee of the 
R Men’s Student Council of the 
University of Kansas conducted 
& questionnaire survey with the hope of 
securing information as to the prevailing 
practices in the administration of certain 
phases of the intramural athletic programs 
in a group of universities and colleges. 
Back of the study was the desire to secure 
information which might be helpful in the 
administration of the intramural program 
at the University of Kansas. Eighty-four 
questionnaires of the ninety-eight mailed 
out were returned. 

The response to the questionnaire and 
the great amount of additional informa- 
tion which was volunteered by those re- 
turning the survey blanks was indeed 
gratifying. It should be emphasized that 
in this brief study, no attempt has been 
made to secure a complete picture of the 
prevailing practices in the administration 
of the intramural program nor were ques- 
tionnaires sent to all universities and col- 
leges in the United States. Certain ques- 
tions were contained in the survey blanks 
only because of specific information de- 
sired regarding those items. Question- 
naires were sent and replies were received 
from institutions in the various parts of 
the country. It may be said that the re- 
plies are representative both from the 
standpoint of geographical distribution 
and as to the difference in size of univer- 
sities and colleges. That is to say, insti- 
tutions with large enrollments and those 
with relatively small enrollments were in- 
cluded in the list. ' 

Although brief mimeographed sum- 
maries of the results of this study have 
been supplied those to whom the ques- 
tionnaire was sent, so much interest was 
displayed in the results, that they are re- 
viewed briefly here. 

As has been previously mentioned, con- 
siderable information was volunteered. 
This came mostly in the form of mimeo- 
graphed and printed booklets but there 
were some lengthy and informative letters 
which accompanied many of the returned 
questionnaires. 

While the summary of the results which 
follows needs little or no explanation, it 
may be well to mention several items 
which were of particular interest to those 
conducting the study. 

Regarding source and extent of finan- 
cial assistance for the intramural athletic 
program seventy-eight answered the ques- 
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By E. R. Elbel, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 


University of Kansas 


tion. The two methods of securing funds 
which stand out in the replies are: (a) Se- 
curing funds for intramurals from the 
physical education appropriation. (b) By 
a specific appropriation for the adminis- 
tration of intramural athletics. Twenty- 
three schools signified that the former 
method is used while twenty indicated 
that the latter plan is in force, at the in- 
stitutions in question. As to the extent 
of the specific intramural appropriation 
it is expected that the amount would vary 
greatly with the size of the institution. 
The largest separate appropriation was 
listed as twenty thousand dollars while 
the smallest indicated was one hundred 
dollars. No attempt was made to secure 
information relative to the amount of the 
physical education appropriation which 
was allocated to the intramural athletic 
program. Nine institutions indicated that 
the only source of intramural finances was 
through a certain allocation of the student 
activity fund. Of these institutions, one 
secures six thousand dollars annually for 
men’s intramurals and three thousand dol- 
lars for the administration of the women’s 
program. Another school in this group 
reported that 10 per cent of the student 
activity fee (one dollar per student) is 
allotted to intramural athletics. The sum- 
mary indicates that several different prac- 
tices are in force relative to the securing 
of intramural funds but it should be men- 
tioned that the director at one of the two 
schools, at which admission fees and entry 
fees are the only sources of income, wrote 
at considerable length condemning this 
practice. 

The question of competent officials is 
quite generally recognized as an impor- 
tant problem in the proper administra- 
tion of the intramural athletic program. 
Fifty-two of the institutions from which 
questionnaires were returned signified that 
intramural officials are paid for their serv- 
ices. This number does not include the 
six that indicated that N. Y. A. students 
are used exclusively and the five schools at 
which the questionnaire revealed that both 
paid and N. Y. A. students were used to 
officiate intramural athletic contests. Some 
of the schools indicated that officials are 
paid only for certain events, such as box- 
ing tournament, water polo, etc. These 
institutions were of course listed with the 
group as paying officials although much 
of the program is conducted with the as- 
sistance of volunteer officials. Twenty- 


one of the institutions involved in this 
study do not pay intramural officials for 
their services. As to whether officials are 
paid by the hour or by the game it was 
found that thirty-six of the schools fol- 
low the custom of paying by the game 
while nine indicated that officials were 
paid entirely on the hour basis. The 
hourly rate varies from thirty to fifty 
cents while the amount per game varies 
with the institution and the type of con- 
test from twenty-five cents to five dol- 
lars. A few of the schools use both the 
hour rate and specific fee for each game 
depending upon the sport in question. It 
is evident that most institutions at which 
officials are paid follow a definite schedule 
for the particular school. One institution 
pays intramural officials by the month, ex- 
pending eighteen hundred dollars per year 
in this manner. One institution uses as 
intramural officials athletes who are re- 
ceiving institutional assistance. Peculiar 
to two schools was the idea of competing 
teams paying for officials in certain sports. 
At one institution the competing teams 
each pay the officials one dollar for each 
softball and basketball game. Another in- 
stitution requires each competing team to 
pay officials seventy-five cents per game. 
The amount spent per year in paying offi- 
cials was found to vary from thirty-five 
dollars to two thousand dollars. 

There seems to be a prevailing custom 
not to charge entry fees for competing 
teams. Of the eighty-two institutions 
which responded to this question, sixty do 
not charge entry fees for teams competing 
while twenty-two make a charge. Three 
of the number charging entry fees which 
are designated as a guarantee-to-play fee 
return the fees, if the schedule is played. 


Brief Summary 


Number of questionnaires mailed... . .98 
Number of questionnaires returned. . . .84 


Financing the Program 


1. Number of institutions having appro- 
priations specifically for intra- 
murals 

Range of this appropriation, $100 to 
$20,000. 

Average of this appropriation, $2,390. 

Average of this appropriation exclu- 
sive of university which has appro- 
priation of $20,000, $1,463. 
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@ You buy a basket ball. You pump it 
up. It feels right, looks round. Fine! The 
season starts, but the boys don’t. Passes 
won’t click, timing’s unsteady. What’s 
up? Maybe it’s the old story —an un- 
balanced ball. 

How can you be sure of a true, uniform 
ball before you buy? By two names — 
SPALDING and LAST-BILT. Last-bilt means 
made over a scientifically perfect sphere. 
Spalding laboratory control guarantees 
absolute precision. No seams to bulge. 
No soft spots or bumps can develop and 
cause bad bounces, floating passes. 
Moulded grooves give grip — guide the 
flight. And economy—three times longer 
life than an ordinary ball. Your Spalding 
dealer carries models for every budget. 





Dribble and slap pass with the player changing direction, an offensive manoeuver under the 
basket. Multi-flash photo taken at spatvinc Research Laboratories shows Nat Holman, 
C.C.N.Y. coach and President of National Association of Basketball Coaches. 





DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 
BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
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. Number of institutions at which in- 
tramural funds are taken from 
physical education appropriation. 23 

3. Number of institutions for which stu- 
dent activity fee is the only source 
CE on wirnis'n hand CHR eaES 9 

. Number of institutions receiving fi- 
nancial assistance for intramurals 
from intercollegiate athletic re- 
ceipts only 5 

. Number of institutions receiving fi- 
nancial assistance from both ath- 
letic and physical education de- 
partments 5 

}. Number of institutions receiving fi- 
nancial assistance from both physi- 
cal education and student activity 
fee 3 


. Number of institutions receiving a 
specific appropriation for intra- 
murals which is supplemented by 
physical education funds 


3. Number of institutions receiving a 
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specific appropriation which is sup- 

plemented by athletic department 
funds 

. Number of institutions dependent 

upon admission fees and entry fees 

as only sources of revenue } 

. Number of institutions securing funds 

from physical education appropria- 

tion plus funds from other sources.2 

Number of institutions securing funds 

from physical education appropria- 

tion supplemented by entry fees. .2 

Number of institutions securing a sep- 


arate appropriation plus aid from 
student activity fee 

13. Number of institutions securing funds 
from a combination of physical edu- 
sation, athletic department and stu- 
dent activity fee 

14. Number of institutions securing sep- 
arate appropriation supplemented 
by funds from admission fees... .] 


Fees Paid for Officiating 


1. Total number of institutions at which 
intramural officials are paid 

(a) Total number using N. Y. A... .6 

(b) Total number using paid officials 

SR ss Hg Mine asase tas Kas we 7 


(Continued on page 42) 


The Incidence and Frequencies of 
Fouls Committed in High School 
Football Games in Missouri 


OR a considerable time many peo- 
Pe have been concerned about the 
delays that occur during athletic 
contests and particularly those that occur 


during football games. Commissioners of 
officials of the various university athletic 
conferences in the country have collected 
and are at the present time collecting 
more information pertaining to the de- 
lays in the game in order that this infor- 
mation might be used as a basis for re- 
ducing the amount of time from the kick- 
off to the final play. However, the trend 
of the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations has been to 
increase the length and frequency of times 
out, in order that the growing boy may 
not be overtaxed while engaged in com- 
petition. 


Causes of Delay 


There are numerous causes of delay in 
high school football contests—ball out of 
bounds, incomplete pass, try for point 
after touchdown, and enforcement of 
penalty, to mention a few. There are 
some individuals who believe that too 
much of the game is taken up by fouls 
and their enforcement. The purpose of 
this study was to find out the number of 
fouls made during the course of a game. 
It was not considered a part of this prob- 
lem to measure the time lost during the 
enforcement of penalties but to get a rec- 
ord of the types and frequency of the 
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TABLE I 
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fouls actually committed during a game. 
So far as the writer knows, no study of 
the frequency of fouls in high school foot- 
ball games has been published. 

The data of this paper were gathered 
with the co-operation of twenty-five offi- 
cials who comprised the group sent out 
with the recommendation of the athletic 
department of the University of Missouri. 
No attempt was made to break down and 
list all of the exact types of fouls. It was 
believed that a more or less general group- 
ing of similar fouls would be adequate for 
this study except where accepted usage 
seemed to deem otherwise. For example, 
roughing the kicker might have been listed 
as unnecessary roughness; since, however, 
it was considered a rather distinctive type 
of foul, it was listed separately. 


Study of the Rules 


This group of twenty-five officials held 
weekly meetings in order that the rules 
might be studied and the mechanics of of- 
ficiating be perfected. The group was 
made up of coaches in the athletic de- 
partment and instructors in the depart- 
ment of physical education together with 
graduate students enrolled in the various 
divisions of the university. At the regular 
weekly meeting reports from previous 
games were collected and new cards for 
the current week’s games were distributed. 

Of the twenty-one games in which these 
men officiated, twelve were played on Fri- 
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BADMINTON RACKET 


by the Makers of Tennis Rackets for the World’s Leading Tennis Stars 


@ For years Wilson’s experts have made tennis 
rackets for the world’s leading tennis stars. 
They bring to the design and construction of 
\. Wilson Badminton Rackets this matchless ten- 
nis experience. One striking feature is the 
wonderful new Wilson Strata-Bow Frame— 
made by a new process of laminating together 
more and thinner plies of selected woods and 
a special, tough fibre. The result is a frame of 
much better balance—closer weight control— 


greater beauty. That is why Wilson Bad- 
WILSON WILSON minton Rackets put more “zing” into your 


OUTDOOR “BIRDS” INDOOR “BIRDS” drives, better control into your “soft” shots 


Extra durable cork bottom These Wilson Shuttlecocks and “drop” shots—why they “handle” so beau- 


covered with rubber. Green have a cork bottom covered 
binding and selected with white lambskin. Spe- and then only decide the make you want. 
CURVED feathers. cially selected feathers. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New 


York and other leading cities. 


tifully. See Wilson Badminton Rackets. Then 


We favor adequate preparedness 
for National Defense 
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day, three on Thursday, four on Wednes- 
day, and two on Monday. Sixteen were 
night games and five were day games. 

Of approximately 750 high schools in 
the state of Missouri, only 162 engage in 
football as an interscholastic sport. This 
number is considerably less than the num- 
ber of teams in several surrounding states 
with a much smaller population. The 
data for this paper were gathered from 
twenty-one games involving twenty-three 
different schools with a range in enroll- 
ment for the senior high schools from 55 
to 1316. All of these schools were within 
a radius of 150 miles of the University of 
Missouri located at Columbia, in the cen- 
tral part of the state. 

Four of these high schools completed 
the season with undefeated records. They 
were Columbia, Trenton, Carrollton, and 
Mexico. Table I lists the schools partici- 
pating in games from which this study 
was made. 

No record was kept of fouls by teams 
and if a double foul was called, both fouls 
were checked on the card. The greatest 


number of fouls called in any one game 
was 14 and the fewest number was five, 
the average number called being 8.2. The 
different types of fouls called during a 
game ranged from 4 to 9 with offside pen- 
alties being called in all games except one. 

Of the 174 fouls called approximately 
30 per cent or 54 were for offside or an 
average of 3.2 offside penalties each game. 
The next highest in order of frequency of 
fouls were illegal use of hands on offense, 
22; excessive time out, 19; illegal motion 
by team A at the snap, 16; delay of 
game, 15; and unnecessary roughness, 14. 


No Unsportsmanlike Conduct Noticed 
in the High Schools 


It is interesting to note that in all of 
the games not one single foul was called 
for unsportsmanlike conduct by the play- 
ers, coaches, or spectators. This speaks 
well for the way in which high school foot- 
ball is conducted in the state of Missouri. 

From the results of these data one might 
conclude that there is not an excessive 


amount of time consumed by fouls and 
the enforcement of penalties. As a result 
of this study there seems to be one point 
where the rules might be made more 
lenient without any unfairness. This would 
be in keeping with the present trend of 
the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations in protecting 
players of high school age from undue fa- 
tigue and injury. In approximately one- 
half of the games, ten to be exact, teams 
were penalized from one to four times for 
excessive times-out. The traditional num- 
ber of times-out for years has been three 
each half. The same number is allowed 
in a game by High School Federation 
Rules as in a game by Intercollegiate 
Rules. The National Federation has made 
great strides in adapting the game to the 
younger players of high school age. In 
keeping with the policy of this organiza- 
tion perhaps an additional time out each 
half above the number allowed would be 
a step in the right direction by the rules 
committee of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations. 
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FREQUENCY OF FOULS OCCURRING IN TWENTY-ONE MISSOURI HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL GAMES, FALL OF 1940 
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Landscaping Basketball 


ASKETBALL equipment, namely 
Ber: ball and backboards, is due 

for some distinctive changing in 
the near future. The game is now ex- 
tremely popular and progressing rapidly 
each year. Consequently, re-designed 
equipment will be essential in order to 
maintain the vigorous, wholesome public 
and institutional interest in this great 
sport. I predict that landscaping and re- 
modeling of the physical equipment is 
sure to come. We already have landscap- 
ing in the form of backboards, white ball 
and elaborate scoreboards. These are but 
a beginning compared to the transitions 
of my predilection. Hence, inspired by 
Philpotts’ “The universe is full of magical 
things, patiently waiting for our wits to 
grow sharper,” I submit this article for 
your consideration. 


Rotunda Court 


As I see it, the basketball court of to- 
morrow will be rounded on the ends, the 
playing surface then assuming a pleasing 
symmetrical appearance. An object with 
curved lines is invariably attractive. The 
automobile of twenty years ago was angu- 
lar and box-shaped, with many sharp cor- 
ners. The car of today is beautiful by 
comparison simply because of the use of 
streamlining by rounding out these cor- 
ners and angles. By taking this tip from 
the automotive industry, we may improve 
the appearance of the basketball court. 

In basketball the end line is merely a 
boundary line. Unlike the football goal 
line it does not necessarily have to be a 
straight one. Why, then the distinction? 
We all know a player when cutting for the 
basket will invariably follow the path of 
an are. Why not conform with this nat- 
ural playing tendency and cause the ends 
of the courts to be curved? The corners 
are so much wasted space anyway since 
we as coaches purposely keep players out 
of this area. The arched ends would un- 
doubtedly facilitate this strategy. 


Advantages of the Proposed 
Change 


Further, the change would help to elim- 
inate loss of the ball under the basket. 
In Diagram 1 the distance from the back- 
board to the arched line is six feet thus 
providing more playing surface to the 
rear of the basket. This will increase the 
chances for both the offensive and defen- 
sive teams to regain control of the ball, 
after a missed field goal, before it goes out 
of bounds. Rule makers will approve this 
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because it is consistent with the present 
trend to keep the ball in action as much 
as possible. 


Colored Playing Surface 


A further change may be made in the 
use of a colored floor. The most appro- 
priate and practical color is marigold, a 
dull orange. Marigold has been proved 
in England, after exhaustive test, to be 
the most suitable color for highway sur- 
faces as it has produced less head light 
glare, lessened accidents and pedestrians 
were far more visible at night. Since most 
basketball games are played at night I 
think it would be the perfect surface color. 
Certainly from the spectators’ viewpoint 
the ball will be easier to follow, the play- 
ers themselves will be distinguished more 
easily and light glare will be minimized. 
How restful for those who often sit 
through two hours or more of basketball. 


We Live in a Color Age 


Psychologically, the change would be a 
good one. We live in a color age. Every- 
one uses color to advantage, so why not 
adapt it to basketball courts? Grant 
Allen pointed out in his essay on compara- 
tive psychology, “There is no element in 
our sensuous nature which yields us 






































greater or more varied pleasure than the 
perception of color.” 

To continue with this use of color I sug- 
gest dark blue for all floor lines. Black 
on yellow has the greatest visibility of any 
color combination but dark blue on dul] 
orange would not be far removed from 
this union. 


Gilding the Ball 


Now the old bouncing sphere comes in 
for its bit of face-lifting. It might be 
made a bit smaller and dressed up in 
white, light blue or yellow. 

A slightly smaller ball would facilitate 
ball-handling and scoring, factors impor- 
tant to both the coach and paid customer. 
The color change in the ball would not 
only augment our color scheme but it 
would also make the ball more visible. 
My own team has used the white ball sue- 
cessfully the past two seasons and the 
facts mentioned above have been proved 
to our satisfaction. 


Selection of Color 


To substantiate further my argument 
for a colored ball I find psychologists 
have discovered that white, blue and yel- 
low are the qualities visible over the en- 
tire field of vision. Every coach knows 
how important indirect vision is in bas- 
ketball so here lies one significant step in 
the improvement of peripheral vision. 
Quite definitely there remains but one 
conclusion, fewer fumbles and better bas- 
ketball. 

The white ball is my first choice. Ob- 
viously the useful contrast between the 
ball and the marigold floor is good. The 
white ball is highly visible. Its uniform- 
ity of color would be assured because 
there is only one shade of white. The blue 
orb would require a little research but | 
am sure of one thing, it would appeal to 
our sense of sight. As for yellow it would 
answer the prerequisite of visibility but 
would not allow sufficient contrast with 
the orange floor surface. 


Light Appeal 


Finally I advocate the use of colored 
lights located behind the board to flash 
on when a basket is scored. Three lights, 
of any three different colors, flashing on 
in consecutive order will add considerable 
thrill to scoring. These lights will operate 
by use of a photoelectric cell thus allow- 
ing nets to be suspended as they are at 
present. 
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COACHES TAKE NOTICE 
SPECIAL ON CLEATS 


We have had No. 4 and 5 cleats for twelve years. They are made of a special rubber fiber 
stock. These are the best No. 4 and 5 cleats we have ever had. Because of quantity produc- 
tion we can give you the following prices: 

No. 4 Female Regular (7/2" on end). Per set of 14 in bags... 

No. 5 Female Mud (7/2" on end). Per set of 14 in bags 


No. 4 and 5 MALE (same dimension as above). Per set of 14 in bags. .25c 
No. | Plyable Rubber Regular (!/2"" on end). Per set of 14 in bags... .30c 
No. 2 Plyable Rubber Mud (34" on end). Per set of 14 in bags 


(We also carry in stock for use of the professional football players our No. 6 and No. 12 
concave cleats at 30c per set, and No. 5!/2 small mud cleat at 30c per set.) 





COACHES SPECIAL NOTICE COACHES 


The Riddell system of marking and advertising is your protection. 
A genuine Riddell shoe in all sports has the name "RIDDELL" perfo- 
rated in the top of the tongue. Remember a shoe is not a genuine 
RIDDELL shoe unless it is so marked. 

The style (which also designates the grade) is perforated near the 
top of the tongue. 

Our catalog gives you the standard school price of these styles of 
shoes. 














MAROON 
RED 
ORANGE 
YELLOW 
GREEN 
BLUE 





School Price $6.75 


THESE HELMETS ARE MADE OUT OF PLASTICS AND ARE— 
1. Stronger. 
2. Lighter. 
3. More Beautiful. 
4. Cooler (they are ventilated). 
5. Easier to hear signals in. 
FOR 1940 WE WILL HAVE TIME ONLY TO MAKE TWO- 
TONE HELMETS AS PER PICTURES OR CUTS. 
BE SURE AND READ NOTICE IN EACH HELMET. 


The following colors and top straps can be furnished in helmets: 


LY 
BODY COLORS TOP STRAP COLORS IN FULL COLORS ON 


NAVY SILVER RED BLACK RED 
BLACK COPPER ORANGE WHITE BLACK 
GREY BRASS om 


YELLOW GOLD GOLD 
WHITE BRONZE 

GOLD PURPLE GREEN SILVER OLD GOLD 
OLD GOLD BROWN BLUE PURPLE SILVER 
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THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
és building more 
PLAYER PARTICIPATION 
and PUBLIC INTEREST 


America is a sports-minded nation—where every 
man, woman and child has the privilege and right 
to play for fun and health. 


To foster these rights and aid in the expansion of 
these privileges the Athletic Goods Industry main- 
tains the Athletic Institute as a non profit organiza- 
tion to promote sports activities through the fields 
of recreation and physical education for the benefit 
of the American public and the Athletic Goods 
Industry. It is the purpose of the Athletic Institute 
to serve you—through its various channels of activity 
to increase interest in sports and to help more of our 
people to play. We are proud to be a member of the 
Athletic Institute. We invite you to take advantage 
of the Institute service and urge you to cooperate 
with those whose cooperation with the Athletic 
Institute makes these services possible. 


Sports participation males 
HEALTHIER BODIES STRONGER MINDS — BETTER CITIZENS 








The Athletic Institute offers you the follow- 
ing services absolutely without cost except 
for mailing and handling charge of printed 
material. 


FIELD SERVICE WORK 

] The Athletic Institute assists in 
the organizing and administration 
of teams and leagues, and con- 
ducts baseball and tennis schools. 


BULLETIN SERVICE 

The Athletic Institute provides a 
series of bulletins on the various 
subjects of organization, admin- 
istration, financing, officiating, 
coaching and supervision of 
sports, etc. 


MAIL CONSULTATION 
The Athletic Institute through its 
experts offers assistance through 
correspondence on recreational 
athletics or mass teaching in the 
fields of physical education. 


PUBLIC SPEECH SERVICE 

The Athletic Institute provides a 
variety of carefully written public 
talks on subjects devoted to the 
promotion of sports participation 
and development of civic interest. 


COOPERATION 

The Athletic Institute invites cor- 
respondence on your problems 
and welcomes suggestions that will 
help in the unselfish promotion of 
Sports. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer for 


details or write to 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 
209 S. State St. Chicago 
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Boxing Officiating in the Colleges 
and Junior Colleges 


ODAY boxing as a collegiate sport 

and physical education activity is 

gaining recognition by many of the 

country’s leading educators and each year 

an increasing number of institutions are 

making boxing an important part of the 
physical education program. 

In a recent nation-wide survey, “Safety 
in Athletics,” conducted by Lloyd, Deaver 
and Eastwood, boxing ranks seventh down 
the list of hazardous sports in intercol- 
legiate athletics. Boxing is an activity 
which needs the best of supervision, coach- 
ing and officiating to bring out the great- 
est benefits and pleasure to the partici- 
pants. In competition, both intramural 
and intercollegiate, and in physical educa- 
tion classes close supervision and control 
are needed. Particularly is this true with 
novices, boxers in the first years of college. 

The more hazardous game of wrestling 
has, through good coaching, leadership 
and officiating taken a front place in phys- 
ical education activities. Boxing with 
improved teaching methods, carefully 
thought-out rule changes and better de- 
signed equipment has eliminated much of 
the hazard and is being developed and 
judged from a new viewpoint. It is prob- 
ably the only game adopted as a college 
sport which has come from a professional 
origin and because of that fact and be- 
cause of the greater prominence of the 
professional game, all boxing is commonly 
and erroneously judged from the profes- 
sional level. 

The problem of securing good college 
boxing officials is more difficult than that 
of getting officials for other games which 
have been long established in schools and 
colleges. However, this is being given 
careful attention by leaders of college box- 
ing and by others interested in the sport, 
such as the National College Boxing 
Coaches Association under the direction 
and help of the present N. C. A. A. Box- 
ing Rules committee. Much improvement 
has been made in securing a better and a 
more uniform type of officiating through 
interpretation of rules and objectives of 
boxing as a college sport. 


Qualifications Necessary 
for Boxing Officials 


Experience has shown that certain 
qualifications are necessary for a compe- 
tent college boxing official. The referee 
must know boxing and understand the 
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Boxing Coach, Stanford University 


rules of college boxing and the limitations 
of experience among college boxers. In 
colleges where the sport is conducted with 
first consideration for the participant it is 
to be emphasized that whenever there is a 
decided inequality between two contest- 
ants whether it be due to inexperience, 
lack of condition, injury or other causes, 
the bout must be immediately stopped. 
Under present rules too, there is always a 
medical doctor seated at the ringside ready 
to help the referee on any point or advise 
with him. In professional boxing it is 
sometimes considered that the fan should 
have a run for his money and as the box- 
ers are more experienced, and perhaps 





Quce September, 1938, Clayton 
Frye has been boxing coach at 
Stanford University. He participated 
in collegiate boxing as a student at the 
University of Oregon. For nine years 
he wash boxing coach at the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club, and his pupils 
won berths on the 1928 and 1932 
Olympic teams. In 1928 his pupils 
won five out of the eight Pacific Coast 
titles contested. As an amateur boxer 
Mr. Frye was winner of Pacific North- 
west, Southern California, Pacific Coast 
and National A. A. U. titles. Mr. 
Frye serves also as boxing instructor 


at Menlo Junior College. 





Clayton Frye 


better trained, a bout is permitted to con- 
tinue often to the detriment of one of the 
principals. For this reason it is impor- 
tant that the official, if he is not familiar 
with college boxing, should be carefully 
instructed, and whenever possible it is ad- 
visable to secure an official who has some 
connection with boxing as it is conducted 
in the schools. 

I think that a good source of material 
from which to develop good referees for 
junior college and college tournaments 
would be among the coaches of institutions 
having boxing on an intercollegiate basis. 
For obvious reasons these men are likely 
to qualify more nearly as good officials 
even though they have had little experi- 
ence as boxing referees. This too might 
work to advantage in that it will give 
some coaches a better attitude toward 
close decisions when called against them 
if they have had the experience of hon- 
estly judging a few close contests. When- 
ever possible the home school should try 
to educate the boxing audience on rules, 
sportsmanship and the factors decisive in 
forming an opinion as to the winner of a 
contest. 

Almost in no other sport is the audience 
in such close proximity to the contestants 
and officials at all times and in no other 
sport do the fans feel so well qualified to 
judge the correctness of any decision on 
fouls, sportsmanship and winners. Thus, 
as a result of being so constantly and di- 
rectly on the scene of action the referee 
may be given much “razzing” from the 
crowd and he must be able to continue 
his work without permitting this to affect 
him. He must realize that a boxing audi- 
ence is highly emotional and by forgetting 
himself and losing himself to the job at 
hand the spectators soon will accept good 
work whether or not the decisions always 
agree with their hopes. Spectacular offi- 
ciating as in any other sport is undesirable 
The greatest compliment a referee can re- 
ceive is to have it said of him “Who was 
the referee of that bout, I didn’t notice 
him?” 

In districts where efforts have 
made to educate the spectators to college 
boxing rules and to encourage good sports- 
manship in the audience as well as among 
the coaches, participants and officials, no- 
ticeably worthwhile results have been 
achieved. 

In some conferences facilities are being 

(Continued on page 41) 
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JOIN 
The Coaches’ Train 


to the 


Annual Meetings Held This Year 
in New York 


the 


American Football Coaches Association 
December 29, 30, 31, 1940 


The National Collegiate Athletic Association 
December 30, 31, 1940 


The Society of Physical Directors in Colleges 
December 30, 31, 1940 


Association of College Track Coaches of America 
December 29, 30, 1940 


Leaving Union Station, Chicago, 3:30 P.M., Saturday, December 28th 
Arriving New York 9:30 A.M., Sunday, December 29th 


For Reservations Write 


JAY WYATT, Wilson Sporting Goods Company 
2037 N. Campbell Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


RIDE THE COACHES—THE COACHES RIDE 
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The Fine Points of Track Coaching 


The Hurdles 


By Emmett Brunson 
Track Coach, Rice Institute 


of you were at the National Track 

Coaches’ Clinic the other day, you 
will remember there was as much contro- 
versy about the hurdles as there was about 
sprinters. There are just as many differ- 
ences of opinion concerning form over the 
hurdle as there is concerning form in start- 
ing and sprinting. 


I N the discussion of the hurdles, if any 


The Starting of Hurdlers 


I am going to start my discussion by 
saying that I disagree with Mr. Hahn in 
the starting of hurdlers. I think that, in 
starting, the man does not have to look 
down the track. If you observe Wolcott 
this afternoon, you will see that he looks 
six feet down the track, and does not look 
at the hurdle at all until he gets into run- 
ning position. I think that it is not neces- 
sary for a hurdler to rise up more quickly 
and get in running position any sooner 
than a sprinter does, and I think that this 
is true both of Wolcott and Osgood. I have 
had the opportunity of observing both of 
them quite closely, and I think both of the 
boys strike out just as they do in sprint- 
ing. Some say that a hurdler has to come 
out and straighten up immediately after 
he comes off his marks. I disagree with 
that. The form in the high hurdles is 
primarily what the discussion of hurdles 
boils down to. 

The other day I was supposed to talk 
on the form in the low hurdles, but the 
whole discussion centered on high hurdles. 
The same form is used, except possibly the 
low hurdler does not raise his right knee 
or leg as high because the hurdles are a 
little lower. I have never had a sprinter 
that could be spared to run a low hurdle so 
I do not know whether this is true of the 
sprinter. 

In my opinion all high hurdlers will do 
better if they use what is commonly known 
as the double-arm action; that is, both 
arms forward when the drive toward or 
over the hurdle starts. The action of the 
hurdler over the hurdle should be approxi- 
mately, or as near as possible, the natural 
running position. Three things are in- 
volved in this second principle, namely: 
(1) The action of the lead leg as the take- 
off is made. (2) The action of the lead 
leg as the hurdler starts to come down to 
the ground. (3) The action or position of 
the torso over the hurdle. In my opinion 
the action of the lead leg should be a run- 
ning action, and no hurdler should kick 
up the lead leg vigorously. 
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HIS is the fourth in a series of 

articles presenting the informal 
discussions given at the coaches’ clinic 
sponsored by the University of Minne- 
sota at the time of the N.C.A.A. meet 
last June. The following subjects have 
been presented in the September, Oc- 
tober and November issues. The Pole 
Vault, Dean Cromwell; Sprinting, 
Archie Hahn; Starting, Larry Snyder; 
The Discus, Clyde Littlefield; The 
Shot Put, B. H. Moore; and The High 
Jump, Brutus Hamilton. 

Track coaches whose subscriptions 
did not include all of these issues are 
urged to ask for the complete series at 
once before the supply is exhausted. 





The first step in the second principle is 
the kick-up of the front leg. It should be 
an elongated step; the knee should be re- 
laxed as much as possible, and the action 
should be exactly the same as in running 
except the hurdler has to delay the drop 
of the leg. After he gets off the hurdle 
there is no attempt made to whip that leg 
down. It comes down naturally as it does 
in running. 

I think that all of you will agree with 
me that, if you get up and try to walk by 
whipping your thigh forward and then 
bring it down, the action would be unnat- 
ural, just as unnatural as the goose-step 
would be in marching. In my opinion 
there is a momentary loss of time for the 
man to get in regular form and running 
position again after he gets down off the 
hurdle. I talked to a boy out here the 
other day who uses the method of whip- 
ping his leg down over the hurdle and 
whipping it up as he takes off. It seems 
to me the boys that use this method are 
always down. They never get the body 
fully extended and never get the drive 
that they ordinarily would have between 
the hurdles. 

The third point is the position of the 
torso or body over the hurdle, and I think 
again this is a controversial question. Some 
coaches say that tall hurdlers have to take 
an extreme dip. I have a tall hurdler and 
I am going to do some experimenting. I 
think that a tall hurdler can run just as 
well in a natural position as the shorter 
type of hurdler, and there should be no 
definite attempt to lower the center of 
gravity of the body by dipping forward. 
I think the man should try to get down 
way over his leg. There should be a slight 
decrease in the angle of the body in rela- 
tion to the ground, but not very much. I 
think it is unnatural and also tends to 
make a man glide and slide between the 
hurdles. These are the fundamental prin- 
ciples that should be used in hurdling. In 
my opinion they are very important. 

I should like to discuss next the actual 
arm action of the hurdlers. There have 


been a great many questions asked about 
the actual position of the short arm; that 
is, the arm on the side of the body as the 
lead leg. In Wolcott’s case it is the left 
arm, and in Patterson’s case it was the 
right arm because he was a right-footed 
hurdler. 

I try to get Wolcott, as he drives off the 
ground, to bring this arm fairly far out, 
the left arm beside his left leg. Yesterday 
I was watching him run in the race and I 
thought that he was not throwing his left 
arm as far forward as he should on the 
take-off. As he gets up over the hurdle it 
is brought back. He should use only the 
torso balance as he gets over the hurdle; 
the back leg should delay for a moment; 
when he comes back down off the hurdle 
the back leg should come back extremely 
fast, and the arm should come out into 
a normal position. 

The hands, of course, are relaxed, as is 
the front leg also. One of the features of 
Wolcott’s running is the extreme relaxa- 
tion of his front leg. When you see the pic- 
tures of Wolcott, you will see that the mus- 
cles in that leg are contracted just enough 
to keep it in readiness for action when he 
gets to the ground over the hurdle. In 
the take-off leg, the action is similar to the 
action of a high jumper. His leg comes 
off the ground and drives out. The pic- 
tures appear to be similar to the pictures 
of a jumper after he takes off. The right 
leg trails until he gets up over the hurdle. 
When he gets up, it whips forward with a 
great deal of speed, but it trails for a split 
second, and that delay prevents the back 
leg from getting too far forward and pre- 
vents any throwing back of the torso after 
he comes down to the ~round. His leg 
comes over parallel to the hurdle and never 
rises over the height that it reaches when 
it goes over the hurdle. He is blessed with 
extreme agility in his hips which enables 
him to do that. 

I would like to make another personal 
reference. I think I made a mistake when 
I started Patterson out. He was a tall 
boy. I started him out with the orthodox 
form for hurdling, one arm forward and 
one back, kicking his leg up. Although he 
kept a fairly well-relaxed lead leg, he did 
attempt to whip his leg up and whip it 
down over the hurdle. In his sophomore 
year he got down to 14.8, but he was con- 
sistently a 14.9-hurdler. When Wolcott 
started working, I started experimenting. 
I got Patterson to relax his front leg and 
not dip so much. The result was that he 
lowered the Southwest Conference record 
that year to 14.5 seconds, and placed us in 
the Collegiate Meet. In his last year I had 
him put both arms forward and he ran 14.3 
several times. He is the only one that ever 
beat Wolcott. There was one fundamen- 
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tal fault with Patterson’s form in his right 
arm. That was his short arm, and he was . 
throwing it over the right leg. He was a 


very long-armed boy, and whipped his arm 
with terrific force. He never could cor- 

rect that fault and it caused him a great a \ EQUIPMEN 
deal of grief. ~~ < , 

No hurdler should get too stretched out, Nc 
as I call it, in the hurdling position. I 
think he should be in as much of a bundle 
as possible, but, of course, that is not 
possible entirely. It is, however, a definite 
stretch with the front leg extended as far 
as possible forward, and the back leg ex- 
tended way back. Of course, the delay of 
the rear leg does cause a bit of stretching, 
but that is taken care of if the hurdler 
brings this leg up as quickly as possible 
when he gets into a running position. 

Question: How do you break a man of 
bringing the back leg through so far? 


Physical education calls for BAL- 
ANCED development. BALANCED de- 
velopment means development of the 
upper body as well as of the legs. 
Only gymnasium exercises provide 
adequate development of the upper 
body. You can’t have gymnasium ex- 
ercises without gymnasium equipment. 


It’s as simple as that!—is your gymnasium equipped for a real physical education pro- 
gram, or is it exclusively a basketball arena? Schools everywhere recognize the superi- 

Mr. Brunson: I try to get the hur- ority of Porter-made gymnasium apparatus. When you are ready for HORSES, PAR- 
dler to momentarily delay it immediately ALLEL BARS, MATS, SPRINGBOARDS, CLIMBING ROPES, FLYING RINGS, STALL BARS 
after the take-off. ‘ é 7 —anything for the gym—consult with PORTER! 


Question: What do you do when a 
man jumps over the hurdle instead of run- (— —_ 

g g S ack o 
ao The New All-Steel FAN-SHAPED Basketball Bank! 

Mr. Brunson: An expression I coined 
with Patterson and Wolcott was, that they 
were to drive across ‘the hurdle and not 
over it. The boys got the idea I wanted 
to put over and they did delay the back 
leg. Wolcott delays it more than Patter- 
son did. 

Question: Will you tell us something 
about the work program of an early season 
hurdler? I mean a beginner, not a cham- 
pion. 

Mr. Brunson: A _ beginner should 
come out on Monday and first take the 
regulation warm-up exercises. That, of 
course, is understood in all work programs. 
My regulation warm-up is to have the ath- 
lete jog around the track, lie around on the 
grass and take any kind of exercise that he The New Improved FIGUREGRAM Score Board! 
wants to. Then my boys get up and run 
through 150 yards about three times. They 
take 300 and 350 yards at three-quarter 
speed. I think that is where they get 
their endurance and stamina for the race 
instead of running over a full flight of hur- 
dles. They practice on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday. In the beginning they 
work over three hurdles three or four 
times a week and do a great deal of five- 
step hurdling contrary to the generally Write for Descriptive Circular RIGHT NOW! 
accepted ideas that athletes should per- & al 
form their activities just as they are go- 
ing to do in the actual competition, and 
five-step hurdling is not ma in actual WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE GYMNASIUM CATALOG 


competition. However, it limbers them up —s 
and gets them used to going over the 


hurdles and keeps them from driving too nd 

hard in between hurdles as they would do J. ‘E PORTER 
if they were running the regulation three 
strides. I have never shortened the dis- C 0 rn P 0 H A T | 0 eS 
tance between a hurdle for them, and I ILLINOIS 
believe that it would not work. I believe 
it would be better to teach the beginner Manufacturers of the famous “Louden,” “Chicago” and “Spaldin my gece lines of 


the five steps in between the hurdle, and anh eee CES 8S SF" 





Schools everywhere are 
changing over to the new 
fan-shaped basketball 
banks. Coaches are real- 
izing the new kind of 
banks call for a new kind 
of game. Changing to the 
new banks is easy and in- 
expensive. The Porter fan- 
shaped bank is all-steel— 
and it costs less than the 
old-style rectanguler wood 
bank cost! 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder Today! 


The only basketball score board 
with SELECTIVE CONTROL! Punch 
the button and the number you 
want lights up. No backing up— 
no running through ten digits to 
correct a mistake. All electric and 
fully automatic—yet, no motors or 
magnets. Fool-proof DIRECT WIR- 
ING throughout. 
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I think a great deal of work should be 
done in that way for the hurdle form. 

The rest of the week should be spent 
on the three hurdles after the boys get into 
the mid-season form. When Wolcott and 
Patterson were first starting out they did a 
good 300 at least three times a week, and 
that is about all the training they did for 
the low hurdles. I believe that they have 
not run a flight of low hurdles during the 
season; they work on a couple of hurdles 
two or three times a month. If they can 
hurdle and run, they can run the low 
hurdles. 

As far as an actual work program is 
concerned, that is about all I have. I never 
set up a definite work program, but always 
try to find out how the boy feels and what 
he wants to do. I have been very fortu- 
nate in having boys, interested in telling 
me the truth about their feelings, who 
would not shirk on the job. 


The Quarter and 
One-Half Mile 


By Karl Schlademan 
Track Coach, Washington State College 


HEN I start to think about a 
track team I think about material 
and candidates. A great many 


years’ experience has taught me never to 
turn a boy down because according to 
build, he does not look like a half-miler 
or a quarter-miler. They come in all sizes 
and you, coaches, never can tell. I think 
that a fat man will not do, but I do not 
turn down a little boy if he has a rangy 
build. If you can get the big strong 
rangy boy with the speed of the sprinter 
and the endurance of a distance runner, 
you will get along well. 

I think track men come in two general 
classifications. One class has stamina plus 
and speed, and the other class has speed 
plus stamina. If you can get one that 
has both stamina and speed plus you 
have a potential champion. But in what- 
ever way the boys come it is your 
problem to balance up the speed and the 
stamina for the event in which they are 
going to work. You will find a great many 
more of the first type than the second. 
When you find a boy with speed plus but 
a little short in stamina, if there is in that 
boy the determination and the willingness 
to do what has to be done, he will make 
a greater quarter-miler than the one with 
stamina plus, but lacking in speed. 

I shall not take any time to tell you 
about starting. It goes without saying 
that a quarter-miler has to have almost as 
much practice and work on the start as 
the sprinter. In fact, I believe that the 
long quarter-miler is a long sprinter. It 
would seem to be true all over the United 
States. 

There is not much to be said about the 
quarter-mile except that the boy must be 
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cool and calm and hold his head. The 
quarter-mile is an opportunist’s race. As 
the situation comes up you must meet and 
cope with it. From every quarter-mile 
field of any class there is always some one 
who runs too fast and everyone is afraid 
to let go. If a boy really has the ability 
and will hold his head and run his own 
race, he will inevitably make better time 
than if he lets some one run away with 
him. 

Several months ago out on the coast 
some of the coaches worked a distance of 
352 yards in preference to 330 yards. That 
is, four-fifths of the way through the quar- 
ter-mile. In some ways that is a good dis- 
tance because the boy runs the 330 yards 
and kicks the other twenty-two yards as 
he starts to come home. But this is col- 
lege and you will have to grade it down to 
fit your high school boys or you will not 
finish so well. I shall give you a little 
timing table, but there are going to be 
variations. You can not get a boy to run 
exactly that way. 


TIMING TABLE 
TIMING TABLE 


220 Yards 330 Yards 440 Yards 
27 44 60 
26 41 56 
25 39.5 54 
24 38.5 52 
23.6 38 51 
23.5 37 50 


I suppose everyone knows the old train- 
ing rules. After running a first try-out 
early in the year, the men I coach do not 
run their distance except in meets, and 
the older I get and the longer I work 
with these middle-distance runners, the 
surer I am that I am right. There are 
men that disagree with me very strongly 
on this point. I think it is a very good 
thing to have competition for the boy will 
make a record when he has to. I read 
about and see men who insist on running 
the full distance on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day of each week. I do not believe in that. 
I believe it is exactly wrong in middle- 
distance running. I think that you can 
not keep that up all year and have your 
men come to the end of the year in good 
condition. I believe that it is not pos- 
sible. However, I may be wrong. 

When my track team reports in the 
spring I am a believer in over-distance 
work early, and for some quarter-milers 
I believe cross-country work early in the 
fall is a good thing; for others, no. If 
your boys report to you after a basketball 
season, you are faced with a problem. 
The boy says, “I am in good condition, 
I have been playing basketball.” Basket- 
ball condition and track condition are two 
different things, as a boy will find out be- 
fore he has taken sufficient work on the 
track. Let us say that on March 20 your 
basketball season ended, and your quar- 
ter-milers will probably be working on the 
basketball team because they are big 
strong boys, and in high school, they gen- 





erally take part in all the athletics. About 
a month later, say April 15th, you have 
your first track meet. Now, regardless 
of how badly I wanted that boy to be in 
condition to run on April 15, I should 
lay him off for one week, send him home 
and tell his mother to cook him all the food 
she can get together, let him have a good 
time and forget athletics for one week 
at least. Of course, that is not the ideal 
situation. It would be better if he had a 
longer course of gradual building up dur- 
ing the winter, but that is not possible in 
most cases. Following the strenuous ath- 
letic season in basketball or hockey or any 
other winter sport, that boy must be rested 
before you start with him, otherwise he 
will not do well for you. 

In the first two weeks of training, your 
chief work is to see that he gets lots of 
work, but easy work. Teach him how to 
warm up. I believe the great trouble with 
many men is that they do not warm up 
before they go to work. It also seems 
almost an impossible thing to make a boy 
understand that he has to feel a little bit 
tired before he can work well. One boy 
said, “I can’t run that race, I am getting 
tired.” Tell him to go ahead and get 
tired, then he will be ready to work for 
you when he thinks he is all through for 
the afternoon. 

I would say that during the first week 
the boys should simply run around and 
play. First have the slow, fast, slow work 
for the middle-distance speeder, or fast, 
slow, fast, whichever you wish to call it. 
It certainly will do the boy more good than 
to send him on to run two or three miles. 
I think that is not a very good thing for 
anyone. During the warm-up they may 
trot, perhaps a quarter-mile or half-mile 
When you get into the first week of your 
meet I think it is a good thing to work 
over-distance on Monday because usually 
Monday is a blue Monday. If I ever had 
any injuries it has always been on Mon- 
day. The reason for that is, many boys 
eat too much over the week-end. They 
come out on Monday and start to train all 
over again, so I like to use Monday. for an 
easy day and that is why we do over- 
distance work then. You may have them 
swing into an easy half-mile or an easy 
quarter-mile if that is the type of work 
they need. 

For instance, take the boy in mid-season 
when he is in pretty good shape. He 
should come out on Monday and work a 
couple of laps and speed up a couple of 
straightaways, drop down and take plenty 
of calisthenics. Give him an over-distance 


Tound-out, depending on how far along 


you are in the season, of course. If he is 
a half-miler who cares to work and works 
well, you may sometimes work him with 
your quarter-miler, but this idea of work- 
ing your half-miler under and your quar- 
ter-miler over on the same day, seldom 
works out because the boys do not want 
to work that way on that day. When you 
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send him into the gymnasium after he is 
through his work, he will nearly always 
go out around the track. He always starts 
on the run, but unless he finishes with a 
little spurt through the gate, I call him 
back and make him do it over again be- 
cause I hate to see any man, even when 
he is through for the day, go off slowing 
down. I like to have the boys finish run- 
ning as they go off the field. It is a mat- 
ter of habit formation and if it is done 
right, no matter how tired they are, they 
will always put on the finish. Make them 
finish with a pick-up. I think that is 
one of the most important things I could 
tell you. 

I like speed work on Tuesday, and I 
like 150 to 175 yards for a quarter-miler. 
I know some coaches would insist on hav- 
ing the boys run three and others think 
one is enough after they are in shape. Do 
not let the boys fool you on their time. 
Put a watch on them at 150 or 175 yards. 
That seems to be the distance at which 
they get the fastest time; it is about the 
maximum distance that a human body 
can go at wide-open speed. I believe that 
practically all quarter-milers will run 175 
yards better than 150, whereas the sprint- 
ers take 150 or perhaps 125 wide open 
and show better time. 

I like pace on Wednesday. The distance 
on which most men work is 330 yards. 

Thursday is circus day. The men 
“monkey” around and that is their day. 
I am out to see that they do not do too 
much, but I do not make an assignment 
except in cases where I think a man has 
not come along well and needs the work. 

Friday is definitely a day of rest. 

Saturday is the meet. You have to be 
on the job to see that the boys warm up. 
It is absolutely necessary that you do. I 
have never yet seen an athlete who was 
not inclined to omit the warm-up if he 
could. All he needs is a word from the 
coach. 


The Screening Offense 
As Used with the 
Double-Pivot 


(Continued from page 11) 


pass to the second pivot-player 10 in his 
drive toward the basket. 

Illustration 4—If option 1 is closed. 
Twelve is screening 13 who ‘has faked to 
his right prior to the break by 12. The 
pivot-player 24 fakes the ball to his left 
to move his defensive player in that direc- 
tion. 

In Illustration 5, 24 can be seen faking 
the ball to 13 who has been screened by 
12, The pass to 13 would be option 2, 
with player 12, in some cases, receiving 
option 3 for a set-shot. Twenty-four’s 
defensive player is seen switching on 13. 
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ALL KEDS ARE WASH- 
ABLE. Many basketball players 
wear their Keds Comets into 
the showers. 


Why not complete your team’s uni- 
form with Comet basketball Keds 
in the school colors? The player 
handling the ball can find a man to 
pass to without looking up to reveal 
the identity of the receiver to the 
opposing team. Split-second delays 
can thus be pe reduced. ‘ 
Keds Comets, widely worn b 
varsity teams, are built over K 
athletic lasts to insure comfort in 
lateral as well as forward motion. 
Loose linings for cool fit. Slant-cut 
tops prevent binding. Famous Keds 
Flexible Arch Cushions, Shock-Proof 
insoles. Two-piece tops with extra 
backstays to keep shoes from 
flopping. Ventilating eyelets. 
oor-gripping outsoles. 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
appears on the shoes. 
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In Illustration 6, 24 retains the ball and 
pivots toward the basket, while 13 con- 
tinues in. Twenty-four’s guard tries to 
recover. 


In Illustration 7, 13’s defensive player 
is behind the ball and cannot get into the 
play. If 24, the outside pivot-player, is 
picked up by his original guard, the last 


option might be a bounce-pass from 24 


to 13. Twelve has dropped back to re- 
ceive the ball from 24 in the event that 
none of the options 1, 2, 3, or 4 work. 


Speed Up Your Offense 


AVING had my early basketball 
ial training in a small town close to 
New York City, I became a firm 


believer in sound, clever basketball in 
which the offense out-maneuvers the de- 
fense. Our basketball was and, I believe 
I am safe in saying, is still patterned 
after the style of those metropolitan 
teams and their professional twins in the 
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By W. Listman Scofield 


Community High School, Fisher, Illinois 


shadow of the Empire State Building. 
Now, I find myself disregarding all of 
those sound ideas and employing as many 
“swing” tactics as I can. In brief, I am 
one of a large group of coaches who are 
speeding up our offensive basketball to 
the delight of the spectators. 

Last season we employed a 4-man zone, 
and let our chaser lead our fast break. 
We simply worked on the principle that 
our team, not possessing many skills, 
would beat the defense to its position and 
try to score before the defensive men were 
set. This relieved us of the necessity of 
long hard drills on slow careful maneuvers 
and made the game really enjoyable to 
play. We got more out of our boys and 
kept their interest keener and higher than 
we did the previous year when we lead 
our conference and presented a better rec- 
ord. 

In setting up a four-man zone, a coach 





IRROM Nyack, New York, High 

School Mr. Scofield entered West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College at 
Macomb. Following his graduation, 
he became basketball coach at Weldon 
High School. In September of this 
year he was appointed basketball coach 
at Fisher Community High School. 








W. Listman Scofield 


is not faced with having to find big men 
Two rebounders are all that are needed 
plus three very fast men. The rebound- 
ers very seldom enter into the break so, 
as far as scoring ability is concerned, there 
is no worry. They must get the ball off 
the bankboard and hook-pass it to their 
own side of the floor. In all diagrams | 
and 2 are my best rebounders. I depend 
on them to get the ball and start us off. 
It must be remembered, that we are en- 
couraging the other team to shoot, and 
we want the rebound. 

When we go on the defense, we always 
set our guards 1 and 2 as quickly as pos- 
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sible and our forwards 3 and 4 almost as 
fast. Five who is our chaser plays in be- 
tween the two men bringing up the ball. 
To simplify matters, we divided our floor, 
or any floor in halves as may be noted in 
each diagram. This prevents our for- 
wards 3 and 4 from getting out of posi- 
tion. 

When the opponents bring the ball up 
the floor to the zone (see Diagram 2) we 
let the forward who is on the side of the 
ball come out and play the guard with 
the ball X1. We want to make him pass 
to the other man X2 or in to a side. Our 
chaser 5 plays between the man with the 
ball and the next logical receiver who is 
generally a man in the position of X2. 
If he can intercept, any method desired 
may be adopted to set up the break. Our 
other forward 4 has shifted quickly to a 
position on the free-throw line giving us 
a good center defense. Here is the key 
to the fast break. When a shot has been 
taken, there are always three men in a 
triangle to rebound. They will be 1, 2 
and either 3 or 4 depending on which side 
of the floor the ball is on. Diagram 3 
shows the ball on the opposite side than 
that in Diagram 2. Note 3 our forward 
has shifted to the free-throw line and 4 
is‘now playing the ball with the chaser 
alert to intercept. Diagram 4 shows the 
position on the shot taken by opponents. 
Forward 4 who was playing the man with 
the ball goes to the side. The chaser al- 
ways goes to the opposite side and the 
man who is in the free-throw area becomes 
the third rebounder as mentioned above. 

When the guards capture the ball, they 
'eap high and hook-pass to the lead men, 
who are breaking to the offensive free- 
throw line (see Diagram 5). We also 
break the man on the free throw down 
too, giving us three on one and two men. 
By pulling the others up fast, we get a 
good jump on the defense. We never 
dribble; we always pass ahead with one 
eye on the basket; a one- or two-bounce 
dribble spoils all effects of any fast break. 

Our team was smaller last year than 
lor many years, and we utilized our speed 
and ball-handling to set up easy shots. 
In practice, the boys get defensive as well 
as offensive practice both at the same 
time. This style of play is something new 
that is good for a crucial spot. For those 
who lack height it is excellent, because 
only two real rebounders are needed. It 
keeps a team in step with this modern 
trend of speeding up basketball. 
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Early Season 
Basketball: Suggestions 


Shoot Free Throws 
by Mail 


By Kurt W. Lenser 
High School, Crane, Texas 


HE score is knotted, 27-27, with 
less than a half-minute to play. It 
is the final game of the Decatur 
Valley basketball tournament, with Ab- 
bott, defending champions, and Bankhead, 
the dark horse, contesting in a wild battle 
that leaves the followers of both teams 
limp from excitement. The Bankhead 
lads, representing a small school with a 
mere sixty-odd enrollment, have come 
through their bracket to one of the final 
berths by virtue of small-margin vic- 
tories over three foes. With less than 
four minutes remaining in this, the cham- 
pionship tussle for the cup symbolic of 
the high school basketball supremacy of 
their section, they have overcome a six- 
point deficit to pull up even, and now it 
is anybody’s game. 

There is a hush over the crowded gym- 
nasium as Bill Watson, forward on the 
Bankhead quintet, steps to the free-throw 
line at his end of the court. Sucking a 
deep breath into his lungs, and drawing 
a careful bead on the basket, he brings 
his arms up with a sharp flick of the 
wrists, and the ball drops over the outer 
rim softly into the basket to give his 
team a one-point lead. Pandemonium 
reigns as an Abbott guard steps out-of- 
bounds for the throw-in. The Bankhead 
players dog their men like leeches, and 
the final gun finds the ten players of both 
teams madly scrambling for the ball in 
the middle of the court. The Bankhead 
coach and his three substitutes jump high 
off their bench and race out on the court 
and madly pound their players on the 
back! 

Free throws win basketball games. 
Every coach has watched games like the 
imaginary one pictured above—tight con- 
tests where the margin was one or two 
points—games that were won and lost at 
the free-throw line. 

Coaches, get out your score books for 
the years gone by. How many of you 
can boast of a five hundred percentage 
from the free-throw line? We will go a 
step farther, are there many of you who 
have rung up a percentage of four hun- 
dred on free throws for a full season? 
This applies not only to high school teams, 
but also to college squads.. A careful 
check of a strong college club last season 
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revealed that they were hitting free throws 
at a .390 clip for a six-game stretch dur- 
ing mid-season, at a time when the tough 
games of their schedule were approaching. 

Free throws are important. Yet, how 
many high school, perhaps even college 
squads, practice on free throws every day? 
Further, how many teams warm up with 
as few as ten free throws per player pre- 
ceding their games? 

Two seasons back, we kept careful sta- 
tistics on free throws during a high school 
tournament in which thirteen teams par- 
ticipated. The teams wound up with a 
Al0 percentage, the top team having a 
mark of .575, and the bottom team a 
meager .232. The team with the worst 
mark, incidentally, was the defending 
champion, who in this meet lost out in an 
early round game that saw it dropping 
but four free throws out of twenty-one 
attempts through the meshes. The game 
that put them out of the running was lost 
by a two-point margin. 

Free throws can be made. Did you 
ever hear of Bunny Leavitt, world’s cham- 
pion free thrower, who, on one April day 
several years ago, during a Chicago sports 
carnival, caged 499 consecutive free 
throws? Leavitt has had other high runs 
of 425, 371, and 316. How does he do it? 
Daily practice. 

High school or college players, nat- 
urally, cannot hope to attain the pro- 
ficiency of a Leavitt; however, they can 
improve. 

We have been attending the National 
A. A. U. basketball tournament at Den- 
ver, Colorado, for several years. Players 
on teams like the Phillips Oilers and Den- 
ver Nuggets realize the importance of the 
free throw, and spend much time warm- 
ing up in this particular technique. Their 
percentage of hits in a game runs amaz- 
ingly high, and one can read behind their 
perfection the story of hours and hours 
of patient practice. 

The 1940-41 basketball season is here, 
and all over the country, boys will be 
stepping up to the free-throw lines. 
Again, close games will be decided by one 
and two point margins, many of them by 
the team that hits the best average from 
gratis attempts. 

While coaching basketball at the Strat- 
ton, Nebraska, High School last season, 
I became convinced that the time had 
come to do something about the art of 
free throwing. The boys seemed to take 
their free-throw practice with little inter- 
est or enthusiasm. Hit or miss, the result 
made little difference to the members of 
the squad. I decided that, somehow or 


other, I was going to work out a ‘plan 
that would motivate the lads in their free 
throwing. Finally, 1 determined to try 
an idea for which I want to give credit to 
Mr. Schulte, retired track coach at the 
University of Nebraska. Schulte, in or- 
der to motivate his freshmen tracksters, 
resorted to dual postal card meets, in 
which the two competing teams performed 
on their home fields, then exchanged re- 
sults by mail. The Cornhusker freshman 
meet by mail proved successful, and was 
copied in other parts of the nation. 

At Stratton, I decided to hold free- 
throw contests by mail. I wrote a letter 
of challenge to Sam Chandler, coach of 
Flour Bluff high school, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, whom I had met at the Davis 
Mountain Coaching School in Texas, dur- 
ing the summer of 1939. My proposition 
was promptly accepted. The boys on our 
squad were very enthusiastic when they 
learned that they were to compete at the 
free-throw line with a school in another 
section of the country. 

Here, briefly, is the way in which the 
meet was conducted: The players on the 
two squads took twenty-five free throws 
per day for a ten-day period. At the end 
of this specified period, the percentage of 
the entire squad as well as that of each 
boy was computed, by dividing the num- 
ber of free throws made by the number 
attempted. Statistics were then ex- 
changed by mail. 

In the Flour Bluff meet, our team aver- 
age was .519. Our players attempted 
3,250 free throws, and sank 1,689. The 
high scorer had a .768 average for the 
ten-day period. A senior boy had the best 
daily run, 24 out of 25. Some of the 
boys made their attempts before practice, 
others waited until after practices The 
twenty-five throws were not taken at one 
time, each boy taking twelve at one time, 
and finishing later, or vice versa (thirteen 
at one time, twelve later). A manager 
was on hand at each basket to tabulate 
the results. While two boys were free 
throwing, the remainder of the squad, of 
course, participated in passing drills, etc. 
Before starting on the twenty-five contest 
throws, each boy would warm up with ten 
warm-up attempts. 

’ The Flour Bluff lads bested us with 4 
540 percentage, but we were well satis- 
fied with the results obtained. In view of 
the fact that several of the Stratton squad 
were boys just learning to play basket- 
ball, I had expected the average of the 
whole squad to be low. An outstanding 
feature of the meet was the daily improve- 
ment both in form and number of shots 
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made. One lad, a beginner in basketball, 
scored fourteen hits on the eighth day, 
after starting out with only four hits on 
the first day. For the first time in years, 
ihe boys showed interest in what had been 
formerly a routine, boresome task. 

Careful day-by-day records were kept. 
The daily and final results were posted on 
a bulletin board in the locker room and 
in a conspicuous place in the high school 
assembly hall. Results were also pub- 
lished in local, sectional, and state papers. 
A number of other Nebraska schools 
adopted the plan, and several conferences 
in the state held similar meets in which 
member schools participated. 

The merit of an idea can be measured 
only by the results. The meets by mail 
were very beneficial to our squad. Free 
throwing in games improved. Shortly 
after the Flour Bluff meet we won a close 
game by virtue of our marksmanship from 
the free-throw line. A check-up at the 
close of the season revealed that our free 
throwing had improved .085 over the pre- 
ceding season. This included both A and 
B teams. In other words, we made ap- 
proximately ten more free throws out of 
a hundred than we did the previous year. 
I plan to continue the free-throw contest 
by mail idea in the seasons to come. 

Coach, try this idea some time. Get 
out your United States map, close your 
eyes, and let your pencil roam over the 
country. Open your eyes, and when you 
see that your pencil point has stopped 
upon Cedar Point, Mississippi, write the 
coach of the high school there, and chal- 
lenge him to a free-throw contest by 
mail. I am of the opinion that you will 
benefit from this plan. 


Selecting the High School 
Basketball Squad 


By A. B. Caine 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 


New York 


T= really justify his position as a 
coach of basketball, the high school 
coach should not be content with 

the handling of from five to ten so-called 
varsity players. His realm of teaching, 
to my way of thinking, should extend to 
anywhere from twenty-five to thirty play- 
ers. 

The present trend in basketball compe- 
tition in most sections, at least on Long 
Island, New York State, is to present two 
distinct games in one evening’s competi- 
tion, a junior-varsity game followed by 
the varsity game. This means that the 
high school coach is really handling two 
separate s yuads. 

The scheme that I have followed for 
several years -is to have from twelve to 
fourteen players comprise the varsity 
group with about a like number making 
up the junior-varsity group. 

In New York State, high schools are 
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not permitted to start organized practice 
in basketball until November 15th and 
at least two weeks of preliminary prac- 
tice are necessary before the first game, 
no inter-school competition taking place 
until December Ist. A few coaches try 
to have a team ready within the minimum 
time requirement. I feel, however, that 
three weeks of preliminary practice are 
the absolute minimum. 

As to the selection of the working squad 
of from twenty-five to thirty players, the 
following is my method. The first day of 
practice finds anywhere from eighty. to 
one hundred candidates reporting. The 
calibre of candidates range from letter- 
men of the preceding year to fourteen- 
year-old boys in the five-foot class. I 
might say that varsity football players 
who expect to be basketball candidates 
are told not to report until they have had 
at least one or two weeks of complete 
rest. When the boys report, they are 
grouped more or less according to size for 
the preliminary set-shot warm-up drill. 
After this drill and when all candidates are 
on the floor, a short explanation is given. 


I point out at this time what I expect of . 


a basketball player, and how the squad 
will be organized. Naturally a weeding- 
out process must be in line and to do this 
the coach must be a fair judge of poten- 
tial basketball ability. My plan is to or- 
ganize the boys into groups of five, and 
to have a short scrimmage session. Dur- 
ing this period, I watch for a boy’s ability 
in ball-handling, passing, cutting for the 
ball, dribbling, position shooting, etc. I 
do not expect perfection but I feel fairly 
competent after fourteen years of coach- 
ing experience, to be able to recognize the 
necessary qualities in potential basketball 
players. After the first night’s practice, 
I post a list. of about forty players who 
will report the next day. I also urge new 
candidates to report. The process of elim- 
ination goes on for about five days or a 
full school week. By the time of the last 
preliminary practice (fifth day), the can- 
didates from the football squad have re- 
ported and the basketball group numbers 
about fifty players. This last practice 
before the final cut is very important be- 
cause from this group, I am to select my 
final group of from twenty-five to thirty 
players. In this last practice, several dif- 
ferent drills are organized to aid in find- 
ing out the potential abilities in passing, 
pivoting, dribbling, long-position shooting, 
lay-up shots, hook passes, push passes, 
bounce passes, baseball passes, individual 
defense ability, etc. 


The Squad Personnel 


The squad personnel for the season is 
important aS most coaches will not only 
look towards the present season but will 
also have an eye on the future. Here 
most coaches are confronted with a prob- 
lem. A senior who can not make at least 
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an eighth or ninth ranking on the varsity 
squad will have to be dropped. Juniors, 
boys with two seasons of play remaining, 
should be carefully watched. Sopho- 
mores, boys with three seasons of play, 
should be given careful consideration as 
the coach is undoubtedly looking at some 
of his future varsity group. 


The Freshman Candidate 


Nothing is said here, however, about 
the freshman candidate, as the average 
high school first-year student, at least in 
a school of 2,500, does not have much of 
a chance. In our particular set-up, how- 
ever, we have a separate freshman basket- 
ball group composed of from fifteen to 
twenty of the fourteen-year-old students. 
Here the elementary fundamentals are 
taught and a six-game freshman playing 
schedule is arranged with other schools. 
The objective of this plan is to form a 
nucleus of potential basketball players 
each year who will be “feeders” to the 
varsity and junior varsity groups. 

Getting back to the original subject— 
careful attention should be given to the 
final selection of the playing squad. Prob- 
ably the best selection, depending, of 
course, on the local situation, would find 
a squad made up of not more than ten 
seniors, ten juniors and ten sophomores. 
This is not, of course, an iron-clad divi- 
sion arrangement. I firmly believe that 
careful thought should be given to the 
personnel of the basketball squad and that 
much consideration should be given to 
future teams. 

To coach and handle a squad of from 
twenty-five to thirty players is a real job 
but it is a challenge to any coach. It has 
been done. The coach will find that where 
there are two games in one evening, the 
junior-varsity and varsity games, he has 
his hands full. Naturally, he will want 
to keep close watch of the junior-varsity 
game to see how his future players re- 
spond and act to game situations. At the 
same time, his chief interest is the thing 
at hand—the varsity game. 

With the present race-horse type of 
basketball, since the center-jump has been 
eliminated, a coach is confronted with the 
job of preparing two men for each posi- 
tion, thus doubling his problems. My 
point here is that preparing five men for 
the school team is a thing of the past. We 
must remember also, that, if we can 
spread the basketball teaching to a large 
group of growing boys, we are doing a 
real job. 

With the meeting of the final squad, 
I explain my plan for the season. This 
includes such things as promptness and 
regularity at practice sessions, no loafing 
during the daily work-out, necessity for 
clean practice uniforms, confining play to 
the school team, no outside competition, 
adherence to training rules, scholastic 
elegibility, conduct on the playing court, 
on the bench, and on trips to other schools. 


The above plan would naturally have 
to be modified in various situations, de- 
pending on the size of the school, etc. 


Developing the High 
School Basketball Passer 


By Paul Taliaferro 
High School, Bowie, Texas 


NE of the most important funda- 
QO mentals in basketball is passing, 

and many coaches agree it is the 
most important of all. These coaches be- 
lieve that the ball will get into the basket 
if the passing is skillful enough to get the 
ball close to the goal, or in reasonable 
scoring distance. 

The task of developing the passer is 
the big job for any high school coach, and 
one finished passer and ball-handler is the 
backbone of a winning ball team. Some 
high school coaches take the same pride 
in developing a finished basketball passer 
that they do in developing a clever foot- 
ball passer. Both passers mean more 
scores to their offense. It takes a clever 
passer in basketball to get a pass through 
a strong defense to the man in the hole, 
just as it takes a skilled football passer 
to hit the man that is in the open. 

In teaching the high school player the 
art of passing and ball-handling, the coach 
must stress at all times the importance 
the skilled ball-handler plays in the team’s 
offense. The boy will soon develop a pride 
in his passing just as any boy will in his 
shooting. He will get the same satisfac- 
tion from deceiving a defensive player 
with a pass by his ear as he will from 
scoring a basket over his head. 

The high school passer should be taught 
several kinds of passes to be skillful. Spe- 
cial emphasis should be given to the pass 
that the coach uses most often in his of- 
fense. The finished passer should be am- 
bidextrous to add to his pass deception. 

There are several factors to teach the 
boy about the art of passing. The most 
important one with any passer is accu- 
racy. The pass should reach the receiver 
between the belt and the shoulders. If 
the receiver catches the ball in that sec- 
tion he is set for a return pass without 
changing his balance or losing motion. 
Accuracy plays a very important part in 
the team offense using pivot-post men. 
The success of this offense is determined 
by the ability of the guards to get the 
ball into the pivots for a shot. The passer 
can tell the pivot man where his guard 
is playing by the pass that he makes. He 
should pass only when he is sure the ball 
can reach his team mate. 

Speed is another determining factor in 
teaching the high school boy the correct 
technique of passing. Sometimes the re- 
ceiver fumbles the ball because of his own 
error, but in most cases the fault is with 
the passer who throws the ball harder 
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than is necessary. This judgment of pass 
speed is one of the principles that deter- 
mines whether the passer is good or bad. 
The speed of the pass should be accord- 
ing to the distance between the passer 
and the receiver, and if the receiver is 
cutting for the basket for the pass. Tim- 
ing the pass to the receiver that is cutting 
is one of the most difficult things for the 
player to learn. This probably is one of 
the chief reasons that high school players 
often make bad passes in trying to fast- 
break while passing to someone breaking 
for the basket. Some coaches eliminate 
many of these bad passes by making the 
passes short and fast as the players cut 
down the court. 

When to pass, and when not to pass are 
very important factors that the passer 
must learn. This judgment may be de- 
termined by the score of the game, and 
the time left to play. It may be deter- 
mined by the offense that the team is us- 
ing. A pass may be a signal for a cut 
or a screen. Every team member should 
know these passing situations to develop 
the best team play. A team that has five 
members who know when to pass, and 


when not to pass will always be hard to | 


beat, because they will not lose possession 
of the ball many times. 


Boxing Officiating 
In the Colleges and 
Junior Colleges 


(Continued from page 28 ) 


set up for filing information concerning 
boxing officials and it is hoped that soon 
there will be an arrangement in all con- 
ferences whereby officials may be assigned 
from a central office as is done in football 
and other sports. 

Except for the factor of judgment in 
reference to safety which is acquired only 
through experience in boxing officiating, 
the necessary qualities of a good boxing 
official parallel those of a competent offi- 
cial in baseball, basketball, football and 
other sports. 

Qualifications desirable in a boxing offi- 
cial may be summed up as follows: 1. Ex- 
perience, a background of competition, 
coaching, officiating. 2. Knowledge of 
rules. 3. Use of an acceptable method of 
scoring a match. 4. Good physical condi- 
tion and appearance. 5. Decisive, clean 
cut manner in making decisions. 6. Pleas- 
ant, impersonal attitude toward coaches, 
participants and audience. 7. Courage. 
8. Fairness. 


Scoring a Boxing Contest 


The great weakness of all point scoring 
systems for judging a boxing match has 
been that a set number of points are not 
awarded on any particular action, the 
points representing simply the official’s 
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basketball machine, tournament play, the official standpoint, 
coaching strategy and methods, how to scout, and an extensive dis- 
course on the first fundamental, conditioning. 

Suggested offensive plays will be supplied in mimeographed form 
with each copy. Correspondence concerning basketball problems 


invited. 
Send $1.50 check or money order direct to 


JOSEPH G. DAHER 


Morris Harvey College Charleston, W. Va. 




















Ina Forward Pass 
It's Timing 


and it’s timing that 
makes the Hotel New 
Yorker click, too! 


That's why we have al- 
ways been the choice 
of athletes for head- 
quarters during the 
football season. 


WELCOME 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL 
COACHES ASSOCIATION 
and 
NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


December 30-31, 1940 





Double with double bed...from 5.00 


Double with twin beds from 6.00 
Four in one room 
(two double beds) 


Radio, tub, shower and servidor in every 
room. 


Restaurants 


Four popular priced restaurants to meet 
every purse. The Terrace Room fea- 
tures an Ice Show and nationally-known 
Orchestra. 


HOTEL 
NEW YORKER 


34th Street and Eighth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tunnel connection to Pennsylvania Station 
Frank L. Andrews, President 


fi 




















general impression of the contest. That 
there has been no standard of points set 
up is because each situation in a round of 
boxing ora match varies from that of 
every other round or bout just as the ring 
styles, boxing skill and hitting ability vary 
with each individual. 

Boxing skill broken down or analyzed 
for its main factors reveals the following 
elements, and their relative importance in 
scoring is rated on their effectiveness. 
Judging the value and effectiveness of 
these factors requires a knowledge and ex- 
perience of boxing. It is important not 
to let last-round or last-minute rallies in- 
fluence the decision too much. Yet, the 
factor of pace and ring strategy in con- 





Sample Score Card 
1 2 3 





Draw xX Result 





Red 





White 

















Referee 


Note: Score by rounds even, but White 
corner won his round by greater margin 
than did Red corner. 


serving strength and condition throughout 
the contest to finish well should be given 
consideration. The winner of the greater 
number of rounds is not necessarily, for 
obvious reasons, the winner of the bout. 
All other factors being equal, the aggres- 
sor deserves the edge, for it is he who 
takes most of the chances and provides 
the action. 

The deciding factors in forming an 
opinion on the winner of each round and 
of the contest are: 1. Effective Hitting 
(Attack). 2. Boxing Ability (Defense. 
Style. Ring Generalship). 3 Aggressive- 
ness (Leading Off—Forcing). 

On the above sample score card X de- 
notes the winner of the round based on 
the referee’s general impression of the ac- 
tion. The points are supplementary to 
the general impression and signify that 
the winner of the round is more efficient 
in one or more of the three main factors 
of boxing as outlined above. At the con- 
clusion of the contest the official has a 
record of the work done by each contest- 
ant and needs only to evaluate or rate 
him according to his effectiveness. 

When a contestant violates the rules by 
holding or fouling, the official may decide 
as circumstances direct, to penalize the 
offender according to the seriousness of 
the offense. When an intentional and dan- 
gerous foul is committed—whether dam- 
age is done or not—the offender should be 
immediately disqualified. The official 
should not wait until a serious injury has 
occurred. 


Brief Survey of Intramural Sports in 
Universities and Colleges 


(Continued from page 16) 


2. Total number at which officials are not 
paid ¢ 

3. Number which indicated that officials 
are paid on hour basis (exclusive 
ae pe area or: ot eee: Ler 9 

Range on hour basis for officiating is 
from 30-50 cents with an average of 

40 cents per hour. 

. Number of schools which indicated that 
intramural officials are paid by the 
game 36 

Note: Some schools pay for officiating 
only in certain events— 

(a) Only for basketball—2 institu- 
tions (25 cents and 50 cents 
per game). 

(b) Boxing tournament only — 
($10.00 for tournament). 

(c) Water polo only 1 (35 cents per 
hour). 

5. Institutions not paying officials and 
using physical education majors 
only 

6. Range of total expended for officiating 
for school year is from $35.00 to $2,- 
000.00, 


7. One school— 

(a) spends an average of $1,800 per 
year for intramural officials 
who are paid by the month. 

(b) specified that 75 cents is paid 
officials for all outdoor con- 
tests, 50 cents for indoor con- 
tests. 

(c) listed average amount paid offi- 
cials for contest is 44 cents. 

(d) pays officials 50 cents when con- 
tests are played, 35 cents when 
games are forfeited. 

8. One institution selects officials from 
athletes who are receiving some as- 
sistance. 

9. One institution pays officials for foot- 
ball and baseball $1.00 per game, 
basketball 75 cents per game and 
volleyball 40 cents per hour. 


Entry Fees 
1. Number of institutions at which com- 


peting organizations are not required 
to pay an entry fee 60 
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2. Number of institutions requiring an 
entry fee for competing teams. .. .22 
3. Number of institutions designating that 
entry fee is in reality a guarantee-to- 
play fee which is returnable if sched- 
ule is played 
4. Seventeen institutions charging entry 
fees designated that they were used 
as follows: 
(a) exclusively for purchasing tro- 
phies 
(b) for awards and general adminis- 
tration 
(c) for equipment 
(d) for equipment and general ad- 
ministration 
(e) for awards and equipment... .2 


(f) for general administration 
(g) to pay officials 


Alternatives for the Tufts 
Set Offense 


(Continued from page 8) 


floor in the possession of X3, X3 and X2 
might use the same alternatives as were 
used by X5 and X4. X2 and X1 working 
together might also use the same alterna- 
tives while X2 and X4 would be afforded 
the same circumstances that X4 and X1 
had. 

The first year that we used the offense, 
we found the defensive players trying to 
outsmart us on strong-side-no-cut plays. 
For instance if X3 passes to X2 and does 
not cut, the signaling is then in the hands 
of X2. Frequently X3’s opponent would 
realize that X3 was out of the play so that 
he could then devote most of his defensive 
attention on to X2 in an effort to tie up 
that player. Here is a good opportunity 
for X3 to use a delayed cut and if X2 can 
get the ball to X3, the latter should be 
clear. X5 sensing X2’s trouble, cuts over 
to take a pass from X2 if the latter is un- 
able to get the ball to X3 (Diagram 9). 

Alternatives may be used also as de- 
fensive or emergency maneuvers. For ex- 
ample, if X3 has the ball and is over- 
guarded by his opponent, X2 should move 
up behind X3 to take a pass from him. 
X3 may then cut hard for the basket look- 
ing for a loop pass from X2. The same 
maneuver may be used on the other side 
between X4 and X5 in the event that X5 
is pressed too hard. If X3 wished to pass 
to X5 and the latter’s opponent played 
over to intercept the pass, X5 should fake 
to go toward X3 and then drive toward 
the basket for a loop pass (Diagram 10). 

These are only some of the alternatives 
that alert players may use to defend their 
set offense. It is frequently true that as 
many baskets will result from the alterna- 
tive as from the actual plays. The players 
should be instilled with the idea that, if a 
play is stopped, it must be because an op- 
ponent is out of position, and therefore 
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Would You Buy Leather Automobile Tires? 
Of Course Not! 


Why waste money on Leather Playground Balls 
When You Can Buy 


WINTARK BASKETBALLS 
Built Like a Tire—Wear Like a Tire 


WINTARK, Incorporated, 4606 W. 2Ist St., Cicero, Ill. 

















GET YOUR TEAMS OUT FROM 
BEHIND 
the 8 








PUT ‘EM INTO 


UNIFORMS OF 
BRILLIANT, 


LONG-WEARING 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


21 CHEER-ROUSING COLORS! 


form house 
nearest you. 





who like to save their ATHLETIC JOURNALS, we have just closed 
a deal with a book bindery. These bindings will sell for exact 


cost or 25 cents apiece. Will hold one year’s copies. 


that opponent is easily duped by an alter- 
native. I have presented only the ortho- 
dox alternatives. Under the heat of the 
game, players who are watching for mis 
takes in their opponent’s defensive style, 
often surprise the coach with options quite 
different from those practiced. 

This offense as well as the alternatives 
may be taught by a series of drills with 
lines of men stationed as indicated in Dia- 
grams 11 and 12. In Diagram 11, a player 
in the line headed by X5 has the ball. He 
passes to the first player in the X4-line 
The X5-player may cut to the inside or 
to the outside. X4 may return the pass, 
or use any of the individual alternatives 
The line at X1 will be involved if X5 cuts 
to the outside. In that case, X1 cuts to 
the free-throw line for the pass. If, how- 
ever, X5 has cut to the inside and re- 
ceived no pass, X1 knows that X5 will 
screen for him. 

In Diagram 12, with lines of players as 
headed by X1, X3, X4 and X5, more 
plays may be added and the ball may be 
started on either side. Another formation 
for the drills would eliminate either the 
X4-line or the X5-line and supply an X2- 
line between X1 and X3. By a shifting of 
the lines, all of the plays and alternatives 
described in these articles may be thor- 
oughly drilled. The drills have the ad- 
vantage of including the whole squad 
rather than having only five men work- 
ing while the rest gain no experience. 
Through them the players will soon mas- 
ter every angle of this set offense. 

Below are given two diagrams which 
were omitted from Mr. Cochran’s article in 
the November issue. 

Again for simplicity, let us assume that 
X5 has the ball and makes a pass to X4 
This time X5 does not cut. The signal 
created by X5 not cutting, brings up a 
more deliberate screen than in most of the 
plays. X1 cuts from his corner to the 
outer half of the free-throw circle and 
stops. X2 drives very close to X1 and to- 
ward the basket to receive a pass from 
X4 (Diagram 5). 

Play might have been used from the 
original weak-side set-up (Diagram 11) 
It is a follow-through play and is not used 
unless the simple pass and cut for a return 
pass is not open. 
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A Community Baseball 
Program 


(Continued from page 6) 


to the youngsters who participate? Sta- 
tistics have shown that where organized 
juvenile activities are in progress the num- 
ber of juvenile cases coming into police 
courts are lessened. Through the spread 
of the clinic idea in Kentucky in 1938 a 
state Juvenile Baseball Tournament was 
sponsored by the division of recreation 
W.P.A. In 1939 the American Legion 
program through the co-operation of the 
W.P.A. was revived and in 1940 the State 
High School Tournament was renewed 
with over sixty schools interested in the 
program. 


Registration Blank 


| wish to enroll in the Junior Baseball 
Clinic under sponsorship of the 
LOUISVILLE AMATEUR BASEBALL 
FEDERATION 
through the co-operation 
Division oF RecreaTIon, City oF 
LovISVILLE 
To be held 
Every Saturday, 8:45 to 11:45 A. M— 
April 27 to June 8, 1940 
ALL CLASSES HELD AT SHAWNEE 


Telephone ite of t 
I agree to assume all responsibility in case 
of any injury to my son during the clinic. 


_ Parent or Guardian 
Return to the Recreation Office, Central 


Park, or bring it to Shawnee Park when 
you attend class. 





DIVISION OF RECREATION 


CENTRAL PARK LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Juvenile Baseball Certificate 
; 1940 


has fulfilled the requirements of 
i 
| The Louisville Amateur Baseball Federation 
7 JUVENILE DIVISION 

rating for hie improvement and attendance during the chess 





Chis is te certify that 








GOLD MEDAL 
GOAL NETS 


Gold Medal Basketball Goal nets are made from 
Gold Medal medium Seine Twine—1214% meshes 
around, 3144 meshes deep and 8-inch mesh. 
They’re made in the two popular sizes—No. 48 


and No. 84. Tie and draw strings are inserted 


in both. 


Just one item in a great line of the finest sports 


nets that can be made. 


Let us have your name for our new enlarged cat- 


alog shortly to be published. 


The LINEN THREAD CO., Ine. 


60 East 42nd St., New York 


CHICAGO © BALTIMORE ® BOSTON @® PHILADELPHIA ® SAN FRANCISCO 
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BASKETBALL GAMES ARE WON 
BEFORE THE SEASON BEGINS 


It’s the pre-season study that insures the 
season’s success 


Study Practical Basketball, 
Ward L. “Piggie” Lambert’s book on bas- 
ketball fundamentals and strategy. It 
gives in clear and concise style the meth- 
ods that have brought success for years to 
Purdue University teams. If you haven’t 


ordered a copy for yourself or your li- 





brary, do so now. 
7 V9 


Chapter I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials— 
Types of Passes. 
DES eames Chapter Il—Offensive Floor Work. 
Chapter I[1I—Basket Shooting—its Importance—Habits 
is what —Types of Shots—Changing Style—Free Throwing. 
Chapter IV—The Dribble—Its Origin and Use—Tech- 
the book nique of the Dribble. 


ins Chapter V—Individual Defense—General (Balance, 
conta Stances, Footwork, Mental Alertness)—Guarding a Man 
with the Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. 
Chapter VI—Team Defense—General Considerations— 
Man-to-Man Defense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— 
Strategy of Defense. 
Chapter VII—Team Offense—Historical Development— 
General Essentials —Coaching Advice — Fast-Break 
(Long Pass, Short Pass Crossing)—Set Formation— 
Slow-Break (Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread 
Formation)—Special Offense Against Zone—Various 
Systems of Offense (Crisscross System, Screening Sys- 
tem by Pivots, Three-Man Lane, Side Line Screening 
System, Long Shot, Continuous Triangle)—Strategy of 
Offense. 
Chapter VIII—Center Tip Play—Even Control—Control 
by Opponents—Own Control Absolute. 


as IX—Plays—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 
Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XII]—Tournaments. 


ORDER NOW! 


Practical Basketball . . . 67 photographs of players in action . . . 114 
diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages. 


New Price 


$2.00 (plus postage) is the price at which the remainder of the books will 
be sold. Rush your order before the supply is exhausted. 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue Chicago, [Illinois 
46 
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Caliperfect roundness! Deep channel sean 
Two great modern achievements in a Lasf-E 
ball of finest quality. Two practical aids to more 


accurate bounces and rebounds and truer flight 
in the air. Featured by Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


WILSON LAST-BILT BASKETBALLS 





